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The  movement  of  discount  stores  into  shopping  centers  may  he  a 
trend-setting  development.  Here  is  a  first-person  account  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  planning  a  center  around  a  so-called  ‘'low  mark¬ 
up  department  store.”  The  author  has  developed  two  such  centers  and 
is  working  on  a  third. 


DISCOUNT  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
IN  SHOPPING  CENTERS 


by  Morns  A.  Kravitz 

During  the  past  few  decades,  retailing  has 
developed  in  a  way  most  of  us  never  ex¬ 
pected. 

There  was  a  time  once,  when  a  food  store 
sold  food,  a  drug  store  sold  drugs,  and  a 
variety  store  was  a  five  and  10  cent  store. 
This,  we  know,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Today’s  variety  store  sells  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  has  a  restaurant  department,  and  in 
some  cases  amounts  to  a  junior  department 
store.  The  drug  store  is  a  miniature  variety 
store,  and  food  stores  containing  nearly 
100,000  square  feet  of  space  are  being  built 
to  sell  anything  and  everything.  So  you  can 
see  the  confusion  and  competition  prevail¬ 
ing  when  everyone  is  in  everybody  else’s 
business.  Where  this  will  lead  is  anyone’s 
guess. 

Some  chains  are  adding  non-kindred  lines 
in  order  to  promote  more  traffic  through 
their  stores  and  provide  items  which  pro¬ 
duce  greater  profit,  since  their  normal  items 
are  so  competitive.  Chains  still  have  much 

Morris  A.  Kravitz,  Philadelphia,  is  president  of 
Morris  A.  Kravitz,  Inc.  This  article  is  based  on  a 
speech  he  delivered  recently  before  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers  held  in  San  Francisco. 


to  learn  about  merchandising  unfamiliar 
lines,  and  many  mistakes  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  before  they  acquire  the  necessary 
know  how.  This  practice  deserves  the 
thoughtful  consideration  not  only  of  re¬ 
tailers,  but  of  developers  and  lending  insti¬ 
tutions  as  well. 

Frequently,  new  lines  are  introduced  by 
a  chain  with  the  idea  of  featuring  them  as 
loss  leaders  in  order  to  create  volume  in 
their  normal  lines.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this  practice,  but  with  the  advent  of  dis¬ 
count  stores,  this  development  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning. 

The  word  "discount”  has  a  connotation 
which  is  applied  to  those  stores  which  sell 
merchandise  substantially  below  the  normal 
markup.  Discount  stores  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country  within  the  past  decade. 
They  are  actually  an  outgrowth  of  the 
farmers  market  type  of  operation.  Discount 
stores  depend  upon  enormous  traffic  to  gen¬ 
erate  volume,  since  they  operate  on  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  profit  per  unit  of  sale. 

DISCOUNT  STORE  LONE  WOLF 

Historically,  the  discount  store  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  lone  wolf,  depending  upon  no 
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one  for  cooperation  or  support.  Low  prices 
and  aggressive  merchandising  have  been  the 
stimulants  to  create  heavy  traffic  and  high 
volume.  We  have  seen  these  stores  spring  up 
on  highways  in  locations  far  removed  from 
centers  of  population  density,  where  land 
is  cheap  and  building  codes  so  lax  as  to  make 
possible  the  construction  of  buildings  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  however,  some 
of  these  discount  stores  have  matured  to  the 
point  where  they  are  no  longer  located  in 
ramshackle  stalls  or  cinder  block  buildings 
with  exposed  ceilings  and  cement  floors,  and 
without  any  of  the  refinements  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  in  conventional  retail  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Some  of  these  discount  stores  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  chains  which  are  beginning  to 
acquire  new  stature  and  are  now  calling 
themselves  “discount  department  stores.” 
Their  buildings  have  been  upgraded  to  the 
point  where  they  now  have  aesthetic  appeal 
and  interior  appointments  approaching  con¬ 
ventional  department  stores.  This  type  of 
store  is  now  moving  into  shopping  centers. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  leasing  space  in 
shopping  centers  to  discount  stores  creates 
problems  far  beyond  the  normal  problems 
inherent  in  shopping  centers.  For  want  of  a 
better  name,  these  stores  are  being  styled 
“low  mark-up  department  stores.” 

In  the  past  two  years,  my  firm  has  been 
involved  with  the  development  of  two  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  each  with  106,000-square-foot 
units  of  E.  J.  Korvette  as  our  principal  ten¬ 
ant.  We  are  about  to  build  a  third  center, 
on  the  Black  Horse  Pike  in  Audubon,  New 
Jersey,  with  a  140,000-square-foot  Korvette 
unit. 

This  chain  is  based  in  New  York  and  has 
grown  from  a  humble  beginning  twelve 
years  ago  selling  luggage  and  appliances  in 
a  small  store.  Today,  Korvette  ranks  12th  in 


the  department  store  field,  with  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  about  $150  million.  In  leasing  to  this 
discount  chain,  we  were  confronted  with 
major  problems; 

1.  How  serious  would  be  the  problem  of  fi¬ 
nancing  a  106,000-square-foot  Korvette 
store  and  the  balance  of  a  shopping  center, 
the  main  tenant  of  which  is  a  discount  de¬ 
partment  store? 

We  did  not  have  long  to  wait  to  find  out 
how  difficult  this  would  be.  Rejected  ap¬ 
plications  arrived  with  monotonous  regular¬ 
ity.  It  took  a  year  to  finance  the  first  one, 
through  a  sale  lease-back  of  the  department 
store.  This  was  accomplished  only  by  in¬ 
cluding  two  other  large,  well-rated  chains. 
The  balance  of  the  center  was  financed  in  a 
conventional  way. 

After  trying  for  about  a  year  to  finance 
the  second  one,  we  finally  resorted  to  five 
year  bank  financing  for  the  Korvette  Store, 
which  involves  very  heavy  amortization. 
The  balance  of  the  center  was  convention¬ 
ally  financed.  The  same  device  will  be  used 
to  finance  the  third  center. 

2.  What  effect  would  the  inclusion  of  a  dis¬ 
count  department  store  have  on  the  leas¬ 
ing  program  of  the  balance  of  the  center? 
I  must  confess,  at  the  very  outset  we  had 

misgivings  as  to  our  ability  to  get  other 
merchants  to  lease  space  in  the  center  with 
Korvette.  The  beginning  was  not  easy.  But, 
gradually,  one  by  one,  the  various  chains 
and  independents  whom  we  approached  de¬ 
cided  to  risk  going  into  one  center.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  the  time  our  leasing  pro¬ 
gram  was  completed,  we  had  quite  a  waiting 
list  of  tenants  requesting  space. 

Putting  together  the  second  center  with 
Korvette  was  easier  than  the  first,  and  the 
amazing  part  of  both  jobs  was  the  relatively 
high  level  of  minimum  rentals  which  we 
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were  able  to  command  from  the  rest  of  the 
tenants.  We  are  currently  experiencing  re¬ 
markable  ease  in  renting  our  third  center, 
which  will  contain  a  total  of  about  500,000 
square  feet  of  retail  space  at  rental  levels 
high  enough  to  amply  justify  the  inclusion 
of  this  particular  discount  chain. 

SOME  CHAINS  WON’T  JOIN 

There  are,  of  course,  some  chain  stores 
which  still  refuse  to  take  space  in  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  where  the  major  store  is  of  the 
discount  variety.  Fortunately,  however, 
these  are  in  the  minority  and,  as  a  result, 
we  are  able  to  put  together  regional  centers 
and  do  a  good  job  of  balancing  them  with 
a  combination  of  chain  and  independent 
merchants. 

3.  Since  our  lease  with  the  discount  store  con¬ 
tained  restrictive  merchandise  clauses,  what 
effect  did  this  have  on  our  ability  to  write 
leases  for  the  balance  of  the  center? 

Our  negotiations  in  this  respect  took 
many  months  to  resolve  with  Korvette.  It 
may  seem  odd,  but  they  tvere  actually  more 
concerned  with  competition  from  smaller 
individual  merchants  than  from  AAA  and 
AA  chains.  Nevertheless,  these  problems 
were  finally  resolved  to  the  point  where  we 
were  able  to  consummate  the  rest  of  the 
leases  with  reliable  merchants  under  toler¬ 
able  conditions.  Restrictive  merchandise 
clauses  are  obnoxious  at  best,  and  the  in¬ 
volvement  together  with  other  major  stores 
is  considerable  and  confusing.  It  must  be 
checked  constantly  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
leasing. 

4.  Since  discount  stores  operate  on  a  small 
mark-up  as  compared  to  conventional  de¬ 
partment  stores,  how  could  we  protect 
ourselves  against  inflation  without  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  percentage  clause,  which  Kor¬ 
vette  adamantly  refused  to  give  us? 


Without  some  protection  against  infla¬ 
tion,  this  presented  a  very  serious  problem 
over  a  period  of  20  to  25  years.  Today’s  dol¬ 
lar  could  very  well  become  a  fraction  of  its 
value  in  the  future.  This  was  finally  solved 
by  including  a  cost  of  living  index  clause  in 
the  lease.  This  protection  precluded  objec-  'j 
tions  not  only  from  a  mortgagee,  but  from  j 
the  standpoint  of  a  potential  buyer  as  well.  | 
Incidentally,  we  have  already  benefited  | 
from  this  in  one  of  our  leases.  | 

5.  One  of  the  important  considerations  in¬ 
volved  the  layout  and  shape  of  buildings. 
Where  should  the  discount  department 
store  be  placed  in  relation  to  the  balance 
of  the  stores  in  order  to  achieve  a  flow  of  j 
traffic  which  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  balance  of  the  merchants? 

I  have  never  negotiated  with  a  major  store 
which  did  not  feel  that  its  store  should  take 
the  predominant  position  in  the  center,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
the  center  as  a  whole.  Obviously,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  land  is  a  controlling  factor 
in  the  layout. 

MALL  DESIGN  PREFERABLE 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  a  mall  ' 
center  is  far  preferable  to  a  strip  center, 
where  all  of  the  stores  face  the  highway.  In 
a  mall,  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  sufficient  interest  can  be 
stimulated  within  the  mall  to  encourage  | 
pedestrian  traffic.  j 

Furthermore,  we  have  successfully  en¬ 
couraged  the  large  units  to  take  space  in 
the  rear  within  the  mall,  thus  allowing  us 
to  place  the  smaller  units  facing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  highway.  We  were  able,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  to  convince  our  department  store  | 
tenant  to  accept  a  position  farthest  removed  | 
from  the  major  highway,  so  that  pedestrian  I 
traffic  could  be  channeled  into  the  mall  be-  I 
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fore  it  reaches  the  discount  department 
store.  These  problems  are  important  enough 
to  justify  even  the  most  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions,  to  avoid  bowing  to  the  whims  of  any 
of  the  major  tenants. 

6.  Balancing  this  kind  of  a  center  can  deter¬ 
mine  its  success  or  failure. 

Retail  merchandising  has  always  been 
highly  competitive.  Over  the  years,  those 
chains  and  independent  merchants  which 
have  learned  to  compete  successfully  against 
one  another  have  developed  techniques  and 
abilities  to  survive  regardless  of  competi¬ 
tion.  The  indiscriminate  leasing  of  space  to 
the  point  where  it  is  loaded  with  competi¬ 
tive  merchandise  is  a  mistake.  It  might  help 
financing,  but  it  is  not  good  merchandising, 
and  therefore,  is  not  good  for  a  center. 

TENANT  SELECTION 

A  shopping  center  with  a  discount  de¬ 
partment  store  in  it  offers  the  developer  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  exercise  unusual 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  tenants.  This 
is  a  real  challenge. 

In  our  centers  we  try  to  limit  competi¬ 
tion  to  a  reasonable  degree,  and  we  always 
try  to  balance  the  centers  with  stores  which 
complement  one  another.  If  it  is  warranted, 
we  try  to  include  a  group  of  stores  which 
trade  upwards.  We  find  that  by  doing  this, 
the  center  will  have  a  more  substantial 
draw  upon  all  segments  of  the  community 
and  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  show 
profits. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  shopping  center  to 
cope  with  a  discount  store  which  is  a  mile 
or  so  up  or  down  the  road,  but  when  you 
have  the  discount  store  right  in  your  midst, 
the  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one.  Depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  size  of  the  center  and  the  size 
of  the  discount  store,  I  would  recommend 
renting  space  to  one  variety  store  and  one 


food  market,  instead  of  two.  Obviously,  the 
developer  can  command  a  higher  rental  per 
square  foot  where  you  have  one  store  rather 
than  two  competing  stores,  since  no  mer¬ 
chandise  selection  or  variety  is  added  to  the 
center  by  having  two  of  each.  Another  way 
to  help  balance  a  center  is  to  combine  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  good  local,  in¬ 
dividual  merchants  with  chain  stores.  They 
should  be  stores  which  are  not  too  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  discount  department  store,  and 
which  command  community  patronage. 

7.  What  happens  to  a  merchants’  association 
which  includes  a  discount  store?  How  do 
you  maintain  a  harmonious  relationship 
among  your  merchants  when  one  is  a  tradi¬ 
tionally  aggressive  operator  unaccustomed 
to  cooperative  action? 

It  takes  patience,  perseverance,  and  skill¬ 
ful  persuasion  to  adjust  deep  rooted  tend¬ 
encies  and  differences— much  like  breaking 
in  a  wild  horse. 

Today  most  stores  take  membership  in  a 
merchants’  association  for  granted.  It  is  an 
accepted  way  of  life.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  discount  store.  Nevertheless,  I  can  re¬ 
port  a  changing  attitude,  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  a  merchants’  association 
plays  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  mer¬ 
chants.  I  feel  confident  that  the  professionals 
in  our  business  will  successfully  cope  with 
this  situation,  just  as  we  have  learned  to 
cope  with  other  difficult  and  vexing  prob¬ 
lems. 

TIME  TO  RECONSIDER  DISCOUNTS 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  financing 
shopping  centers  with  a  discount  depart¬ 
ment  store  as  the  major  tenant,  I  believe  the 
lending  institutions  should  begin  to  give 
some  of  these  chains  a  second  look.  It  was 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  lenders 
looked  with  skepticism  at  supermarkets.  I 
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believe  some  of  the  discount  chains  are  in 
an  analogous  position  to  the  food  chains  of 
some  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  they  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  merely  because 
of  their  particular  method  of  operation. 

The  same  ground  rules  should  apply  to 
successful  discount  stores  as  apply  to  con¬ 
ventional  department  stores  or  any  other 
type  of  retail  establishment  which,  over  a 
period  of  years,  has  demonstrated  its  eligi¬ 
bility  for  mortgage  Hnancing.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  as  some  of 
these  discount  chains  mature,  proper  recog¬ 
nition  will  be  given  to  them  by  the  lending 
institutions.  Many  of  the  stalwarts  in  the 
department  store  field  had  their  beginnings 
as  discount  stores. 

WHY  BOTHER? 

Why  bother  with  a  large  discount  unit 
as  a  major  tenant  when  it  contains  problems 
and  responsibilities  which  are  back  break¬ 
ing?  Is  it  worth  the  tremendous  effort?  The 
answer  is  yes.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make 
a  deal  with  a  conventional  department  store 


to  spark  your  center?  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  you  are  at  a  disadvantage.  If  you  are 
involved  in  a  regional  center,  you  know  that 
you  need  the  store.  The  department  store 
knows  this  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discount  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  in  a  completely  reverse  posi¬ 
tion.  If  such  a  store  can  be  certain  of  your 
ability  to  include  it  in  a  center  despite  all 
the  known  difficulties  of  financing  and  leas¬ 
ing,  you  will  be  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  can 
therefore  negotiate  from  strength.  In  this 
situation  you  do  not  have  to  hope  and  pray 
for  overages— which  might  never  material¬ 
ize— in  order  to  make  money.  Needless  to 
say,  this  involves  risks,  but  if  I  am  right, 
the  rewards  will  be  considerable. 

I  am  convinced  that  shopping  centers  can 
be  successfully  developed  with  a  discount 
department  store  as  the  major  tenant.  The 
entire  concept  of  retailing  is  undergoing  tre¬ 
mendous  changes.  As  developers,  we  are 
writing  retail  history.  I  believe  the  discount 
department  store  has  a  proper  place  in  the 
retail  scheme  of  merchandising. 


Property  mayiagement  is  not  strictly  a  big  city  business.  Mr.  Lebro 
offers  an  interesting  case  study  of  the  increasingly  important  role 
played  by  management  in  a  small  city.  And  his  example  demonstrates 
the  profit-making  opportunities  for  professional  management  outside 
i  metropolitan  areas. 

I 

!  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  SMALL  CITY 

I 

by  Theodore  P.  Lebro,  cpm 


'  Management,  once  practiced  almost  exclu- 
I  sively  in  large  metropolitan  centers,  is  now 
I  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
i  small  city  or  town, 

I  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fluid  migratory 
'  movements  of  small  city  populations  and  to 
the  growing  practice  of  the  long,  out-of-town 
vacation.  The  time  has  passed  when  a  friend 
could  collect  rent  and  otherwise  take  charge 
of  property  for  the  occasional  absentee 
owner.  These  responsibilities,  no  longer  a 
matter  of  casual  hit-or-miss  performance, 
have  become  part  of  the  business  of  the  real 
estate  office. 

My  office  is  located  in  Fulton,  New  York, 
about  30  miles  north  of  the  nearest  big  city, 
Syracuse.  Fulton  has  a  population  of  about 
I  15,000  and  contains  approximately  5,000 
I  parcels  of  property.  Surrounding  suburban 
I  areas  add  another  10,000  persons  and  10,000 
parcels. 

I  Properties  within  the  city  limits  consist  of 
one  and  two  family  dwellings,  some  apart- 
I  ment  houses  capable  of  accommodating 
I  from  four  to  seven  families,  a  considerable 
^  number  of  small  commercial  buildings,  and 
a  few  industrial  plants.  Outside  the  city 
*  limits,  most  of  the  properties  are  used  for 
suburban  dwellings  and  farms.  Each  type  of 

I  Theodore  P.  Lebro  operates  the  firm  of  Lebro 
j  Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


property  mentioned,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  farms,  is  likely  to  require 
management. 

RETIRED  OWNERS  MOVE  AWAY 

A  considerable  amount  of  small  city  real 
estate  is  owned  by  elderly  people  who  have 
retired  and  moved  from  the  area  to  a  warmer 
climate  or  to  be  with  their  children.  Their 
usual  first  thought  is  to  sell  before  leaving, 
but  a  hesitation  about  cutting  ties  com¬ 
pletely  and  an  uncertainty  about  how  they 
will  like  their  new  home  persuades  many  to 
retain  their  property,  leaving  it  vacant. 

My  office  is  used  to  receiving  unexpected 
letters  from  such  people,  asking  for  advice 
and  help.  To  what  best  use  can  the  vacated 
property  be  put?  What  kind  of  tenant  might 
be  interested  in  it?  What  would  be  the  prob¬ 
able  rent?  And  will  we  accept  from  them  the 
responsibility  of  handling  their  local  real 
estate  affairs?  Such  letters  usually  express 
a  confidence,  a  trust,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  small  city  situation.  We  know  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  letters  personally  or  by  name,  and 
they  know  us:  our  record  of  honest  and 
reliable  service  and  the  assurance  afforded 
by  membership  in  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

Our  letter  of  reply  gives  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  likely  tenants  and  the  amount 
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of  rent  that  can  be  expected.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  easy  to  gather,  again  for  the  reason 
that  the  city,  being  small,  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  studied.  We  stipulate,  the  repairs,  if 
any,  that  are  needed,  arrange  to  secure  the 
keys,  and  of  course,  name  our  fee. 

MANAGEMENT  FEES 

The  rent  for  most  private  homes  ranges 
from  $50  per  month  to  $145  per  month,  most 
frequently  from  $85  to  $110.  The  renter 
pays  for  all  utility  services,  and  his  lease  pro¬ 
vides  against  misuse  of  the  premises.  The 
charge  for  management  of  such  homes  is  a 
minimum  of  $5  monthly  plus  5  per  cent  of 
all  rent  over  $50  a  month.  If  a  property,  for 
example,  rents  for  $85  a  month,  our  fee  is 
$5  plus  5  per  cent  of  $35  or  a  total  of  $6.75. 
Cases  in  which  the  property  owner  has  the 
rent  sent  directly  to  him  are  relatively  in¬ 
frequent. 

More  often,  our  office  is  asked  to  manage 
and  to  collect,  for  which  the  fees  are  5  per 
cent  of  the  rent  for  management  and  5  per 
cent  for  collection.  Therefore,  if  a  home  is 
leased  for  $100  per  month,  our  monthly 
return  will  be  $10. 

The  charge  for  arranging  the  rental  of 
one-family  private  homes  is  half  of  the  first 
month’s  rent  each  year  or  fraction  of  a  year. 
When  rent  is  collected,  the  fees  and  what¬ 
ever  has  been  spent  for  repairs  are  deducted 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  owner.  If  repairs  have 
been  extensive,  the  owner  is  billed. 

Commercial  prope;rties  in  Fulton  consist 
mainly  of  individually  owned  buildings  con¬ 
taining  from  one  to  four  stores.  Our  fee  for 
collection  and  management  is  usually  be¬ 
tween  5  and  7  per  cent  of  the  rent.  The 
charge  for  leasing  is  5  per  cent  of  the  rent. 
When  arranging  to  manage  property  of  this 
kind,  we  customarily  request  the  right  to 
make  necessary  repairs  up  to  a  cost  of  $100, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  sudden  mechanical 


disorder— a  cracked  water  pipe,  a  failure  in 
the  electrical  circuit— we  can  get  a  mechanic 
on  the  job  without  delay.  This  provision, 
which  once  explained  is  almost  invariably 
accepted,  is  placed  in  the  contract  between 
the  owner  and  our  firm.  If  the  cost,  however, 
seems  likely  to  exceed  $100,  then  temporary 
emergency  repairs  are  improvised,  and  the 
owner  is  notified  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  damage. 

The  owners  of  multiple  dwellings  increas¬ 
ingly  prefer  to  save  themselves  time  and 
worry  by  paying  a  manager  to  handle  rent¬ 
als,  collections,  and  repairs.  In  Fulton,  for 
example,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  a 
considerable  number  of  widows  depend  for 
their  subsistence  on  their  ownership  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  more  apartment  build 
ings,  each  consisting  of  three  or  four  units. 


> 

i 


f 
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SMALL  TOWN  TENANT  PROBLEMS 

Owners  of  this  type  frequently  encounter 
difficulty  in  making  collections.  They  are 
also  particularly  vulnerable  to  unreasonable 
demands  and  complaints.  To  their  tenants, 
the  color  of  the  paint,  so  to  speak,  is  never 
quite  right.  Our  office  has  assumed  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  such  apartment  houses  j 
and  sold  others.  Once  office  management  j 
takes  over,  the  demands  and  complaints 
dwindle  to  normal.  Those  still  made  are  con-  I 
sidered  on  their  merits,  and  if  refused,  re¬ 
fused  with  a  full  explanation  that  closes  the  I 
issue.  Our  policy  of  inspecting  all  homes 
once  each  month  insures  that  all  needed  re-  [ 
pairs  will  be  made.  | 

Other  owners  find  operating  their  apart-  | 
ment  dwellings  difficult  or  unprofitable  be-  | 
cause  they  have  too  intimate  a  relation  with  ^ 
their  tenants.  In  the  small  city  the  individ¬ 
ual  often  leases  to  his  friends.  The  plan  is 
always  promising,  but  it  rarely  works  out  ) 
well,  because  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  re-  I 
fuse  a  request  without  straining  or  ending  I 
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the  friendship  and  equally  impossible  to 
grant  all  requests  and  stay  in  business. 

MANAGEMENT  RESCUES  OWNER 

Here  again  property  management  can  and 
’  usually  does  come  to  the  rescue.  The  owner 
’  is  protected  and  at  the  same  time  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  being  businesslike  with  his 
close  friends.  The  relation  between  manager 
and  tenants  is  kept  impersonal  and  just. 

I  The  collection  of  rent  is  made  at  our 
i  office.  If  payment  is  not  received  promptly, 
i  a  letter  of  reminder  is  sent,  to  be  followed 
1  up  if  payment  is  still  withheld.  Rarely  are 
I  we  obliged  to  oust  tenants  and  replace  them 
with  others,  because  the  small  city  situation 
j  permits  a  thorough  check  of  all  potential 
lessees  before  property  is  rented  to  them. 

We  maintain  a  close  surveillance  of  all 
the  properties  we  manage.  If  the  tenant  of 
a  single  family  home  pays  his  rent  in  person, 
we  make  a  point  of  asking  whether  every¬ 
thing  in  the  house  is  satisfactory,  whether 
anything  needs  attention.  If  he  mails  his 
check  for  the  rent,  we  telephone  him  and 
make  the  same  inquiries. 

Any  complaints  are,  of  course,  immedi¬ 
ately  investigated.  In  addition,  a  member  of 
our  staff  drives  past  each  house  once  a 
,  month,  stopping  in  front  to  determine 
■  whether  the  outside  is  being  kept  up:  the 
I  lawns  mowed  in  summer,  the  walks  shoveled 
!  clear  in  winter.  In  the  case  of  multiple  dwell- 
j  ings  and  commercial  properties,  an  arrange- 
ment  is  made  for  one  of  the  tenants  to  do 
I  these  jobs  in  return  for  a  reduction  in  rent, 
j  Because  of  a  variety  of  special  conditions, 
I  the  fee  for  managing  industrial  properties 
;  cannot  be  standardized.  It  is  determined 
through  discussion  between  the  owners  and 
*  management.  The  industrial  properties  that 

I>  we  handle  have  several  firms  within  each 
building.  For  each,  depending  on  its  size,  we 
hire  a  basic  maintenance  man  or  crew. 


SMALL,  FLEXIBLE  OFFICE 

Our  office  is  a  27  by  40  foot  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  building  owned  by  me.  Be¬ 
sides  managing,  we  sell  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance,  appraise,  and  do  mortgage  work. 
The  real  estate  office  in  a  small  city  has  to 
be  flexible  and  accomodating.  Its  clients  do 
not  want  the  nuisance  of  dividing  their 
business.  The  size  of  the  city,  moreover,  re¬ 
stricts  the  possibility  of  specialization. 

We  have  a  staff  of  five,  each  with  a  desk 
and  file  cabinet.  Each  desk  is,  in  effect,  a 
department  of  the  business.  One  desk  is  oc¬ 
cupied  mainly  with  the  sale  of  insurance, 
another  with  the  sale  of  real  estate,  another 
with  management.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  some  latitude  in  the  handling  of  clients, 
but  generally  the  system  holds  and  has  saved 
us  a  lot  of  extra  work. 

The  records  of  each  client  are  kept,  not 
merely  in  one  folder,  but  in  as  many  folders 
and  files  as  the  kinds  of  business  he  does 
with  us.  If,  for  example,  we  are  appraising 
for  him,  managing  for  him,  and  insuring 
him,  his  records  will  be  distributed  among 
three  files,  so  that  the  particular  point  on 
which  he  wishes  information  is  easy  to  look 
into.  With  our  departmental  desks  and  filing 
method,  we  have  a  large  office  system  con¬ 
veniently  condensed  to  a  small  scale. 

The  variety  of  work  we  handle  does  not 
present  a  difficulty  because  the  personnel 
are  accustomed  to  dual  assignments.  One 
member  of  my  staff  sells  and  appraises.  An¬ 
other  sells  and  manages.  Still  another  is  busy 
with  insurance.  My  wife  copes  not  only  with 
the  office  work  but  also  sells  real  estate  and 
insurance,  and  I  am  involved  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  business. 

Clients’  funds  are  handled  in  two  separate 
accounts.  The  first  is  my  personal  account  in 
the  name  of  the  organization.  The  second  is 
an  insurance  account  that  includes  nothing 
but  insurance  premiums  and  coverages.  We 
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have  a  general  account  for  my  own  money. 
With  increased  business,  which  we  have  re¬ 
cently  acquired,  a  management  account  will 
be  added. 

Our  firm  does  no  building.  However, 
we  have  purchased  development  property 
which  builders  can  buy.  Upon  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  our  firm  then  handles  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  developed  properties. 

Land  is  released  as  the  builder  feels  the 
need  for  expansion.  We  write  specifications 
and  take  bids  from  contractors  on  repair  and 
remodeling  work  in  connection  with  our 
management  operations. 

Securing  accounts  in  a  small  city  like 
Fulton  is  not  difficult  for  a  reputable  firm. 
We  get  a  large  share  of  ours  through  refer¬ 
rals  from  satisfied  customers,  still  others 
through  our  association  with  townspeople. 
We  use  both  the  telephone  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  Every  letter  we  mail— about  12,000 
a  year— includes  some  kind  of  advertising. 
Each  member  of  the  staff  serves  on  some 
civic  committee  or  is  an  officer  in  some  local 
club.  Tactfully,  discreetly,  he  keep>s  his 
associates  reminded  of  our  office. 

RULES  OF  THUMB 

There  are  a  few  rules  of  thumb,  which 
while  matters  of  common-sense,  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  manager  in  a  small  city  to  re¬ 
member: 

1 .  Do  not  become  too  friendly  or  intimate 
with  your  clients.  The  relationship  should 
be  cordial  but  business-like. 

2.  When  clients  phone  to  ask  questions 
about  their  property,  be  sure  to  answer  them 
fully  and  courteously,  no  matter  how  busy 
vou  may  be.  In  a  small  community,  your 


reputation  for  service  is  constantly  at  stake, 

3.  Guard  against  being  trapped  into 
spending  an  entire  morning  or  afternoon  on 
one  subject  with  a  single  client.  He  may 
have  nothing  to  do  himself  and  simply  want 
to  visit. 

4.  Mail  all  statements,  reports,  and  checks 
to  clients  promptly  and  on  the  same  day  of 
each  month. 

5.  Always  pay  your  bills  on  the  date  due. 
This  habit  will  recommend  you  highly  to 
the  townspeople. 

6.  Attend  most  of  the  clinics  in  real  e.state 
conducted  by  your  local  and  district  boards 
and  as  many  other  clinics  as  possible.  Or 
send  one  of  your  staff  to  represent  you  and 
the  office.  It  is  important  that  you  and  your 
staff  be  informed  about  what  is  going  on  in 
real  estate  outside  your  own  community  and 
that  you  should  keep  abreast  of  current 
thinking  in  the  field.  Make  the  professional 
journals  required  reading. 

Because  it  offers  knowledge  and  efficiency 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
owner,  management  in  the  town  or  small 
city  can  look  forward  to  an  expanding  and 
prosperous  future.  Its  emergence  in  such 
places  works  to  everyone’s  advantage. 

A  rewarding  occupation  in  itself,  man¬ 
agement  stimulates  business  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  office,  such  as  sales  and  in¬ 
surance.  Meanwhile,  it  meets  a  genuine 
need  of  the  townspeople,  who  find  increas¬ 
ingly  that  they  require  professional  assist¬ 
ance  with  their  real  estate  problems.  And 
finally,  it  contributes  to  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  community,  by  accelerating 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  property  pay. 


What  should  an  apartment  building  owner  do  when  the  vacancy  rate 
goes  up?  Mr.  Basie  outlines  some  fundamental  approaches  to  this  seri¬ 
ous  question.  In  doing  so,  he  makes  it  clear  that  lowering  the  rent  is 
not  always  the  answer. 


I 


,  PRODUCING  NET  INCOME 

i 

1  IN  APARTMENT  HOUSES 


j  bj/  John  Basie,  cpm 

i 

I  The  most  difficult  facts  an  apartment  owner 
I  has  to  face  are  the  realities  of  existing  va- 
I  cancies  and  changing  economic  conditions. 

)  The  purchase  of  an  apartment  building 
I  is  in  most  cases  based  on  a  study  of  an- 
i  ticipated  income  and  expenses  showing  a 
satisfactory  percentage  of  return  on  the 
investment.  If  this  study  is  scientifically 
made  by  a  qualified  management  expert,  it 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  accurate  at 
the  time  the  building  is  put  into  actual  oper¬ 
ation. 

However,  over  the  years  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  community  may  change.  New 
apartment  construction  may  increase  com¬ 
petition.  As  a  result  the  apartment  owner 
^  may  find  that  his  net  income  is  being  affected 
j  by  an  excessive  vacancy  situation. 

I  At  this  point  a  re-analysis  of  the  property 
;  is  needed.  The  first  and  primary  considera- 
,  tion  is  to  analyze  whether  the  rental  rate 
1  is  in  line  with  competition.  It  may  be  that 
I  the  rental  rate  is  higher  than  that  being 
offered  for  similar  accommodations  in  the 
\  area. 

PUBLIC  SETS  RENTS 

^  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  the  pub- 

^  John  Basie  is  associated  with  the  Keyes  Manage- 
I  ment  Company,  Miami,  as  manager  of  the  Apart- 
I  ment  House  and  Hotel  Department. 


lie  that  sets  the  rental  rate  and  not  the  owner. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  tenant,  renting  an  apart¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  buying  a  car.  If  the 
same  car  can  be  purchased  for  less  money 
from  another  dealer,  it  is  the  merchant  with 
the  lower  price  who  gets  the  deal. 

However,  reducing  the  rental  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  answer.  A  careful  study  of  other 
buildings  in  the  area,  which  would  be  com¬ 
parable  in  age  and  condition,  will  give  the 
owner  a  clue  as  to  what  must  be  done  to 
make  his  own  particular  building  a  little 
more  attractive  than  his  competition.  It  may 
be  that  some  modern  furnishings  are  re¬ 
quired,  or  possibly  an  adjoining  yard  area 
can  be  converted  into  a  garden  spot  for 
sitting.  An  unattractive  front  entrance  can, 
with  some  ingenuity,  be  modernized.  There 
are  numerous  things  that  can  be  done  to 
make  a  building  just  a  little  more  attractive 
and  thus  sign  up  the  tenant  who  would 
otherwise  rent  from  the  competition. 

Let  us  assume  that  vacancy  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  rental  rates  are  competitive,  and 
yet  Mr.  Apartment  Owner  finds  that  his  net 
income  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  he 
has  set  as  a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  At 
this  point  he  must  analyze  his  management 
efficiency. 

Beginning  with  the  resident  manager,  is 
dollar  for  dollar  value  being  received  for 
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services  rendered?  Many  owners  find  it  to 
be  less  expensive  to  hire  a  man  and  wife 
combination.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
wife  would  show  apartments,  supervise 
cleaning,  handle  rent  collections,  tenant  re¬ 
quests,  and  similar  problems,  while  the  hus¬ 
band  would  perform  the  maintenance  work. 
A  combination  of  this  type  is  often  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  hiring  a  separate  manager  and 
maintenance  man. 

BLIND  LEADING  BLIND? 

Is  the  owner  capable  of  supervising  the 
actions  of  a  resident  manager  or  is  it  a  case 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind?  This  is  an 
area  in  which  the  CPM  is  of  value  to  an 
owner  and  affiliation  with  an  Accredited 
Management  Organization  is  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

Purchase  of  supplies  and  materials  should 
be  studied  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  best  available  price  is  being  obtained. 
Again  the  corp>orate  buying  power  of  an 
Accredited  Management  Organization  has 
an  advantage  over  the  individual  owner’s 
purchasing  power. 

A  continual  study  of  utility  costs  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  most  economical 


method  of  using  these  utilities.  Taxes  and 
insurance  should  be  analyzed  regularly  and 
proper  action  taken  if  these  items  appear 
to  be  out  of  line.  Many  other  small  money 
saving  details  which  are  so  often  overlooked 
by  the  average  owner  can  frequently  make  ] 
a  paying  proposition  out  of  a  property  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  financial  burden. 

ARE  YOU  COMPETITIVE?  ! 

In  analyzing  his  investment  in  the  light  ^ 
of  obtaining  the  best  possible  net  return,  i 
an  owner  can  ask  himself  a  few  simple  ques 
tions.  Is  the  property  being  supervised  by  ! 
competent,  qualified  management  person  i 
nel?  Is  the  offering  competitive?  Are  the  | 
highest  possible  rental  rates  being  obtained  ' 
without  creating  excessive  vacancy? 

The  trend  today  toward  higher  taxes, 
higher  insurance  rates,  and  increased  cost 
of  services  and  materials  has  narrowed  the 
margin  between  profit  and  loss  for  the  apart¬ 
ment  owner.  Residential  rental  rates  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  not  increased  commensurate  with 
these  expenses.  Therefore,  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity  must  be  taken  to  realize  a  good 
net  return  from  apartment  property  opera¬ 
tion. 


This  is  the  absorhiug  story  of  how  creative  imagination  is  turning  the 
once-stagnant  real  estate  holdings  of  the  New  York  Central  System  into 
one  of  the  company’s  biggest  assets.  It  is  based  upon  a  speech  delivered 
by  Air.  Boisi  to  the  American  Society  of  Real  Estate  Counselors  at  its 
spring  meeting  in  Chicago. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  RAILROAD  REAL  ESTATE 


by  Janus  0.  Boisi 


A  CHUGGING  ENGINE  Streaked  with  grease 
and  puffing  steam.  Old  freight  cars,  sprawl¬ 
ing  railroad  yards,  long  rusty  sidetracks  with 
weeds  sprouting  forth  between  the  ties. 
Over-populated  work  gangs  with  sledge 
hammers  and  spikes. 

These  are  parts  of  a  picture  of  a  railroad 
which  remain  in  the  eyes  and  memories  of 
many  people  today.  However,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

This  sleeping  steel  giant  awakened  from 
its  long  hibernation  just  a  few  years  ago. 
The  giant  has  gone  through  a  recondition¬ 
ing  program  that  knows  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  has  discovered 
new  ways  to  use  his  equipment,  has  mod¬ 
ernized  his  facilities,  but  most  of  all,  he  has 
begun  to  use  his  land. 

And  therein  lies  the  drama  of  railroad 
real  estate.  The  bulk  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  System’s  income  from  real  estate  comes 
from  properties  owned  by  it  and  situated 
along  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  They 
consist  of  hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  of¬ 
fice  buildings. 

In  order  to  concentrate  efforts  on  deriv¬ 
ing  greater  returns  from  these  valuable 
properties,  a  separate  real  estate  department 

James  O.  Boisi,  New  York  City,  is  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  real  estate  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  System. 


including  concessions  and  insurance  has 
been  organized  and  made  responsible  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  president. 

This  department  is  organized  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  along  private  real  estate  company  lines. 
Because  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  com¬ 
pany’s  real  estate  situated  in  1 1  different 
states  and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  department  into  sev¬ 
eral  districts,  each  headed  by  a  real  estate 
manager  responsible  to  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  real  estate. 

DRAMATIC  RESULTS 

This  new  concept  in  railroad  real  estate 
dealing  has  produced  dramatic  and  amazing 
results  in  less  than  three  years.  Ground 
leases  have  been  concluded  covering  all  of 
the  large  apartment  projects  which  the  rail¬ 
road  owned  on  Park  Avenue.  Each  of  these 
leases  requires  the  new  tenant  to  demolish 
the  apartment  house  and  to  erect  in  its  place 
a  high-grade,  modern  office  building. 

As  a  result.  Park  Avenue  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  predominantly  residential 
boulevard  to  a  thoroughfare  which  will  be 
identified  with  many  of  the  world’s  greatest 
business  organizations.  But  what  is  equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  income  to  the 
railroad  from  these  properties  has  been 
more  than  doubled. 
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REVIEW  INCOME  PROPERTY 

The  efforts  of  the  department  have  not 
been  confined  simply  to  the  transformation 
of  railroad  properties  to  other  uses.  Just  as 
income-conscious  real  estate  owners  else¬ 
where  would  do,  the  railroad  examined  all 
of  its  income  producing  properties.  We 
found  that  across  the  entire  breadth  and 
length  of  the  system,  the  railroad  was  in¬ 
volved  in  some  18,000  leases. 

A  spot  check  indicated  that  many  of  the 
leases  were  producing  the  same  rental  in¬ 
come  today  as  they  had  been  for  many  years, 
although  real  estate  taxes  and  other  oper¬ 
ating  charges  had  increased.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  rentals  reflect  cur¬ 
rent  values,  a  lease  review  program  was  be¬ 
gun. 

As  of  this  writing,  over  6,000  leases  have 
been  reviewed,  but  the  re-evaluation  has 
produced  over  $1,250,000  in  additional  an¬ 
nual  income.  This  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  constant  re-evaluation. 

This  searching  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
real  estate  department  has  had  other  effects. 
In  those  cases  where  the  properties  were  be¬ 
ing  operated  at  a  loss,  modern  real  estate 
techniques  were  applied.  In  some  cases  the 
operation  of  the  property  was  brought  un¬ 
der  such  careful  scrutiny  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  charges  were  drastically  reduced  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  impairing  the  service  of  its 
tenants. 

GROSS  INCOME  INCREASED 

In  other  cases,  modern  rental  programs 
were  instituted,  and  the  gross  income  sub¬ 
stantially  increased.  For  example,  space  that 
had  been  utilized  for  railroad  purposes, 
was  converted  and  leased  to  a  savings  bank 
and  a  large  office  user.  In  those  cases  where 
because  of  location,  neighborhood  trends,  or 
other  depreciating  factors,  the  operation 


could  not  be  sharpened  up,  the  property 
was  sold  or  net  leased. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  and  connected  with  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal  in  mid-town  Manhattan,  is 
an  office  building  which  was  completed  in 
the  year  1910.  It  is  six  stories  in  height  and  j 
as  other  office  buildings  constructed  in  that  i 
era,  it  is  far  from  the  highest  and  best  utili-  ! 
zation  of  the  land  which  it  occupies.  In  ^ 
addition,  it  is  situated  immediately  above  a  I 
maze  of  railroad  tracks  and  platforms.  j 

GRAND  CENTRAL  SKYSCRAPER  i 

I 

Engineering  studies  revealed  that  it  was  ' 
feasible  to  construct  a  modern  skyscraper 
at  that  location.  It  then  became  the  prob-  ; 
lem  of  the  real  estate  department  to  ascer-  ' 
tain  whether  it  would  be  economically  fea¬ 
sible  to  carry  out  this  plan.  A  few  months 
ago  the  announcement  was  made  by  Erwin 
S.  Wolfson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Diesel  Construction  Company,  that  he  had 
leased  the  air  rights  at  that  location  from  the 
railroad. 

Mr.  Wolfson  plans  to  construct  what  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  commercial  office 
building  in  the  world,  to  be  known  as  Grand 
Central  City.  The  additional  revenues  to 
be  received  by  the  railroad  as  a  result  of  this 
development  will  be  quite  substantial.  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  his  associates  have  introduced  j 
a  new  space  leasing  concept  for  the  $100  j 
million  Grand  Central  City  project,  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  all  brokers  and  assure  | 
equality  of  opportunity  for  making  deals.  | 

MONUMENTS  OR  MAUSOLEUMS?  ^ 

Across  this  railroad  system  there  are  sev-  ? 
eral  hundred  passenger  and  freight  stations,  j 
each  of  which  was  built  at  a  time  when  the  I 
railroad  industry  had  a  monopoly  on  traffic,  j 
The  passenger  stations  were  large,  well- 1 
built  monuments,  but  as  time  w^ent  on  the  I 
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railroad  industry’s  proportion  of  passenger 
traffic  decreased  so  drastically  that  some  of 
these  monuments  are  now  better  described 
as  mausoleums  weighing  the  railroad  down 
I  -what  with  taxes,  maintenance,  operations, 
i  and  other  costs. 

[  Therefore,  at  the  Central,  a  few  years  ago, 
'  a  program  for  the  sale  of  passenger  and 
freight  stations  was  instituted.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  we  sold  66  passenger  and  freight 
stations  realizing  close  to  $2  million.  These 
‘  sales  included  our  huge  terminal  at  Roches- 
j  ter,  N.Y.,  where  we  have  retained  an  ade- 
I  quate  amount  of  space  for  our  passenger  fa- 
5  cilities. 

I  We  have  also  net  leased  our  huge  terminal 
I  and  office  building  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and 
:  much  of  the  surrounding  plaza  area  to  a 
'  group  which  intends  to  develop  a  business 
center  and  make  use  of  much  of  the  air  space 
within  the  terminal.  In  addition  to  releas¬ 
ing  funds  invested  in  capital  assets,  the  sale 
of  station  properties  has  reduced  the  burden 
of  station  maintenance  and  property  taxes. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  PASSENGERS? 

The  arrangement  is  an  interesting  one 
and  I  think  possibly  bears  some  slight  com¬ 
ment.  A  problem  exists  because  while  the 
railroad  must  continue  to  furnish  adequate 
,  facilities  to  its  passengers,  it  wants  also  to 

I  accomplish  the  economic  results  already 
mentioned.  So  in  almost  every  case,  the  rail- 

iroad  station  with  some  surrounding  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  at  top  dollar,  and  as  part  of 
the  transaction,  the  railroad  retained  suffi- 
i  cient  area  in  the  station  building  to  furnish 
!  its  passengers  with  the  necessary  facilities. 

This  area  generally  is  less  than  that  which 
^  the  railroad  had  originally  been  using.  The 
!  railroad  leases  the  area  for  a  period  of  50 

i'  years  or  more  paying  a  very  nominal  gross 
rental— $1  a  year. 

In  many  cases,  the  purchasers  rebuilt  or 


remodeled  the  properties  to  make  them 
more  attractive  and  productive  of  income. 
In  those  cases,  the  area  which  the  railroad 
required  for  its  passenger  operations  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  or  remodeled  premises. 
In  other  cases,  the  purchaser  preferred  to 
build  a  small  facility  sufficient  for  railroad 
purposes. 

Our  real  estate  department  has  not  been 
without  imagination  either.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a  freight 
track  which  connects  two  of  the  Central’s 
freight  yards.  This  track  runs  for  about  20 
blocks  and  is  depressed  approximately  30 
feet  below  street  grade.  The  property  is 
used  by  the  railroad  for  freight  purposes. 
From  the  real  estate  point  of  view,  of  course, 
it  produces  no  income  but  is  burdened  with 
real  estate  taxes. 

MOTEL  ON  THE  TRACKS 

The  air  rights  over  these  tracks  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  city  blocks  have  been  leased 
to  a  motel  operator.  It  is  expected  that 
within  the  next  year  or  so  the  largest  motel 
in  the  world  containing  over  400  rooms  will 
be  constructed  on  the  site.  It  will  be  the  first 
motel  built  over  railroad  tracks. 

Here  then  property  which  was  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  income  will  now  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  income  not  only  to  pay  the  real  estate 
taxes  but  to  provide  a  net  revenue  to  the 
company. 

We’re  not  yet  finished  with  that  strip 
either.  Recently  we  made  a  long-term  lease 
of  air  rights  for  a  commercial  office  building 
over  the  railroad  cut.  The  idea  has  mush¬ 
roomed,  and  discussions  are  now  underway 
with  people  who  are  interested  in  entertain¬ 
ment  facilities,  parking  garages,  fine  restau¬ 
rants,  and  the  like. 

Because  the  history  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  is  one  of  ever  increasing  inflation, 
wherever  possible  in  our  real  estate  trans- 
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actions,  we  attempt  to  encourage  percent¬ 
age  rentals  with  guaranteed  minimum  pay¬ 
ments.  This  is  true  whether  there  is  involved 
a  skyscraper  in  New  York  City,  a  gasoline 
station  in  the  suburbs,  or  a  motel  over  our 
tracks. 

STILL  A  RAILROAD 

While  all  this  development  is  going  on, 
we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
primarily  a  transportation  company— a  com¬ 
pany  which  in  our  economy  is  necessary  to 
transport  freight  and  capital  goods  across 
the  country.  In  that  connection,  we  become 
deeply  involved  in  industrial  development. 

Now  pushing  ahead  full  steam  is  our 
“Operation  Turnkey.”  In  this  program,  the 
railroad  will,  if  need  be,  acquire  the  land, 
build  a  facility  for  an  industry,  finance  it, 
and  lease  the  entire  package  for  an  industrial 
purpose. 

Real  estate  men  across  the  country,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  should  consult  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  departments  of  rail¬ 
roads  whenever  such  problems  confront 
them.  They  will  find  such  departments  not 
only  co-operative,  but  eager  to  be  of  service. 

To  a  very  great  degree,  I  see  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  railroad  real  estate 
operator  and  the  real  estate  counselor.  Both 


are  needed  to  give  the  proper  guidance  and 
advice  on  real  estate  problems.  The  success 
of  real  estate  ventures  often  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  both. 

Because  of  our  rather  remarkable  success 
in  real  estate  in  recent  years,  however,  some 
of  us  are  inclined  to  acquire  a  God-like  com¬ 
plex.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  all 
of  the  answers.  Nor  do  we  always  have  at 
our  finger  tips  the  most  logical  solution  to 
any  given  problem.  We  do  owe  a  rather  high 
degree  of  responsibility  to  our  clients  and 
employers,  and  unless  we  discharge  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  faithfully  and  completely,  we 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

NEW  BLOOD  NEEDED 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  roads  we  must 
travel  is  to  insure  that  knowledgeable  and 
capable  people  handle  real  estate  problems. 
To  do  this,  we  must  train  our  young  people. 
We  must  be  willing  to  devote  our  time  and 
energies  to  that  training. 

And  after  that,  we  must  be  anxious  to 
delegate  appropriate  responsibilities  to 
young  people.  Should  we  fail  in  pumping 
new  blood  into  the  life-giving  stream  of  the 
real  estate  industry,  we  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  The  future  of  America 
depends  upon  a  sound  real  estate  economy. 


The  sixties  will  be  characterized  by  sensible  expansion  and  increased 
demand  for  skilled  management,  according  to  Mr.  Walker— a  CPM 
and  mortgage  banker  who  views  the  real  estate  scene  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  nation  s  capital.  He  emphasizes  the  growing  usefulness 
of  electronic  data  processing  in  the  real  estate  business. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  OUTLOOK 


I  by  Oliver  M.  Walker, 

\ 

Real  estate  management  will  be  a  field  of 
constantly  growing  importance  throughout 
I  the  sixties. 

New  commercial  investment  property 
valued  at  nearly  $4  billion  is  being  added 
I  to  the  inventory  each  year.  This  includes 
I  primarily  office  buildings  and  stores.  This 
I  type  of  construction  has  gone  forward  at  a 
steady  rate  in  recent  years,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  more  units  are  needed 
I  and  can  be  absorbed. 

As  for  apartments,  there  is  certainly  a 
renewed  demand  stimulated  to  some  de¬ 
gree  by  the  crop  of  World  War  II  babies 
now  reaching  marriageable  age  and  by  the 
return  of  older  couples  to  center  city  living. 
There  were  264,000  rental  units  constructed 
in  1959  compared  with  120,000  in  1955.  All 
this  spells  a  growing  need  for  professional 
management  and  means  more  demand  for 
Certified  Property  Managers. 

EXPANSION  PREDICTED 

What  then  is  the  broad  outlook  for  this 
new  decade?  Will  the  many  predictions  of 
tremendous  growth  come  true?  I  think  they 
will.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  constant  upward  movement.  There 

Oliver  M.  Walker,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Walker  and  Dunlop,  Inc.  He  is  chairman  of 
.SAREB’s  Committee  on  Real  Estate  Economics. 


CPM 

will  be  pauses  in  the  expansion— periods 
needed  in  a  free  economy  to  review  past 
gains  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  growth  rest  on  a  firm  foundation.  But 
overall,  the  sixties  will  be  a  well  paced  pe¬ 
riod-lacking,  I  hope  and  believe,  the  more 
violent  ups  and  downs  we  have  known  in 
the  past. 

In  this  dynamic  decade  of  expansion  for 
both  industry  and  real  estate  there  are  many 
indicators  which  point  the  way  to  progress 
and  prosperity.  One  such,  is  the  tremendous 
change  which  is  taking  place  from  old  meth¬ 
ods  to  automation  as  a  result  of  the  new 
electronic  and  space  age  in  which  we  live. 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

Let  us  explore  one  aspect  of  this  change— 
the  sometimes  unrealized  and  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  role  of  electronic  data  processing 
in  helping  the  real  estate  business  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  sixties. 

Electronic  data  processing— a  technique 
which  up  to  now  has  not  been  generally  un¬ 
derstood  or  widely  exploited— is  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  learn  more  about  our  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  extent  of  our  operations.  It 
helps  us  to  foresee  the  demand  for  our  serv¬ 
ices.  This  technique  is  revolutionizing  the 
business  world  and  giving  us  opportunities 
to  make  increasingly  full  use  of  manpower 
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and  time— opportunities,  in  fact,  which  were 
undreamed  of  a  generation  ago.  The  real 
estate  business  in  general,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  management  held  in  particular,  can 
beneht  tremendously  from  the  fantastic 
amount  of  material  which  can  be  absorbed 
and  neatly  analyzed  by  electronic  systems. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  Review,  we  are  living  in  an 
age  when  “the  soothsayer  becomes  a  statis¬ 
tician  and  the  crystal  ball  is  replaced  by 
a  computer.”  We  are  not  shedding  any  tears 
over  their  passing  either  for  the  soothsayer 
and  the  crystal  ball  gazer  never  achieved 
much  of  a  reputation  for  accuracy.  And  ac¬ 
curacy— or  at  least  more  dependable  esti¬ 
mates  of  market  factors— is  what  we  need  in 
making  business  decisions. 

So  let  us  use  all  the  tools  available— in¬ 
cluding  improved  statistical  techniques  and 
electronic  data  processing— to  make  our 
guesses  truly  scientihc  management  esti¬ 
mates  and  insure  that  our  decisions  are 
based  on  the  most  and  best  information 
available. 

SPACE  AGE  VIEWPOINT 

To  do  so  we  must  hrst  become  research- 
oriented.  We  must  realize  its  value  to  our 
business.  And  then  we  must  accept  and  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in 
the  electronic  and  space  age.  Every  real 
estate  firm  should  review  operations  with 
the  specific  idea  of  applying  new  methods 
where  they  promise  results. 

Now  just  where  does  electronic  data  proc¬ 
essing  fit  into  the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  real 
estate  business?  And  how  can  this  technique 
help  us  solve  that  fascinating  puzzle?  The 
easiest  way  to  answer  that  question  is  with 
another  question,  namely,  what  would  you 
like  to  know  about  your  business? 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  big  picture, 
we  would  like  to  know:  How  many  people 


hope  to  buy  homes  next  year?  How  many 
will  be  able  to  afford  these  purchases?  How 
many  will  choose  apartments  instead?  And 
what  will  it  cost  to  borrow  money  for  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial,  and  industrial  devel¬ 
opments? 

MARGIN  FOR  ERROR 

There  is  a  wide  margin  for  error  in  this 
type  of  forecasting.  But  with  electronic  data 
processing,  improved  statistical  techniques, 
and  more  extensive  information  gathering, 
our  guesses  are  becoming  more  educated 
all  the  time.  The  major  research  opera¬ 
tions  of  government,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  universities,  are  making  increased 
use  of  the  newest  methods  in  this  field.  The 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
for  example,  has  long  used  electronic  data 
processing  in  connection  with  various  sur¬ 
veys  and  is  constantly  increasing  its  use  of 
this  tool. 

Now,  let  us  come  down  to  the  individual 
real  estate  firm  with  a  major  property  man¬ 
agement  operation.  What  would  such  a  firm 
like  to  know?  Certainly  such  a  firm  would 
want  to  be  able  to  compare  the  cost  and  in¬ 
come  results  its  properties  achieve  with 
other  properties.  The  excellent  work  which 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  is 
doing  in  this  field,  through  the  Apartment 
Building  Experience  Exchange,  is  filling  a 
vital  research  need. 

In  our  office  we  find  that  even  the  rela¬ 
tively  simple  calculating  machines  available 
today  are  permitting  us  to  do  a  better  job 
faster.  We  can  put  together  and  make  sense 
of  figures  on  rents,  leases,  sales,  and  in¬ 
comes  in  a  space  of  minutes  that  not  so  long 
ago  would  have  taken  a  trained  person  half 
a  day.  We  find  such  machines  exceedingly 
useful  in  comparing  cost  and  income  data 
on  shopping  centers,  for  example.  The  in¬ 
formation  helps  us  review  the  tenant  situ- 
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ation  and  is  very  important  in  planning  for 
new  centers. 

MANAGER  IN  DEMAND 

As  managers,  of  course,  our  counsel  is 
sought  at  all  levels  of  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  raw  land  to  the  finished  proj¬ 
ect.  A  manager’s  operating  experience  has 
put  him  in  constant  demand  as  a  member 
of  the  planning  team. 

To  perform  this  high  function,  we  need 
all  the  basic  information  and  economic  facts 
we  can  gather  on  trends  in  our  local  areas. 
It  is  here  that  we  can  instigate  and  profit 
by  our  own  research  and  progressive  think¬ 
ing  and  action.  And  in  so  doing  we  will  turn 
to  electronic  data  processing  to  help  us 
analyze  factors  bearing  on  such  decisions  as 
where  to  locate  a  new  development  or  how 
to  achieve  operating  economies. 

Finally,  of  course,  is  the  aid  which  elec¬ 
tronic  tools  can  give  us  in  analyzing  and 
bringing  up  to  date  the  actual  operations  of 
our  offices,  our  accounting  systems,  and  the 
properties  in  our  custody— with  the  end  re¬ 
sult  of  more  efficiency  at  less  cost. 

Among  the  most  common  applications  of 
electronics  to  do  physical  jobs  for  us,  have 
been  the  electronic  elevator  and  the  electric 
eye  door.  We  wouldn’t  give  them  up  for 
anything,  even  though  the  elevator  some¬ 
times  takes  us  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
the  door  occasionally  shuts  in  our  faces. 

Throughout  the  fifties  our  data  collecting 
and  processing  tools  have  multiplied  until 
we  are  now  entering  a  period  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  more  accurate  predictions. 

Two  other  favorable  indicators  for  our 
business  in  the  sixties  should  be  mentioned. 
They  are  the  anticipated  increases  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  gross  national  product. 

Our  population  is  now  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  million  a  year.  Since  just 
about  every  economic  analyst  in  the  country 


has  taken  a  fling  at  forecasting  the  1970 
population,  I  may  as  well  add  my  voice  to 
the  multitude  with  an  estimate  of  215  mil¬ 
lion  which  falls  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
various  predictions. 

URBAN  GROWTH 

What  is  especially  important  for  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  annual  increase  in  urban  fam¬ 
ily  formations  is  running  at  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  The  meaning  of  this  last  figure 
to  our  business  is  unmistakably  clear.  .An¬ 
other  point  important  to  our  economic  well 
being  is  that  the  growing  population  w  ill  be 
distributed  over  w’ide  geographical  areas. 

The  expected  increase  in  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  With  more  people,  more  goods 
and  services  must  be  produced  which— as¬ 
suming  confidence  bred  of  knowing  the 
facts— will  mean  more  and  more  jobs.  In 
other  words,  we  should  be  able  to  anticipate 
a  period  of  sensible  economic  expansion. 

But  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  ahead  we  must  learn  and 
benefit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past.  A  well- 
reasoned  allocation  of  monetary  and  other 
resources  based  on  today’s  great  knowledge 
of  demand  for  expansion  in  the  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  should  help  prevent 
periods  such  as  the  1958  recession  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  building  a  greater  industrial 
plant  capacity  than  was  needed  at  that  time. 

We  cannot  count  in  the  sixties  on  backed 
up  demand,  caused  by  the  war-time  halting 
of  construction,  to  pull  the  fat  out  of  the  fire 
if  we  over-build.  In  such  situations  during 
the  fifties  the  excess  units  were  absorbed 
within  a  reasonable  time.  But  we  cannot  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  again.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  expansion  should  be  curtailed  in  the 
decade  ahead,  but  rather  that  greater  skill 
will  have  to  be  shown  in  planning  the  ex¬ 
pansion  where  it  is  most  needed. 
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AMERICANS  KEEP  MOVING 

The  sixties  will  be  a  period  characterized 
by  mobility.  Americans  have  always  been 
a  restless,  moving  people,  constantly  striking 
out  for  new  frontiers.  In  the  new  decade 
this  trait  will  be  illustrated  by  more  and 
more  people  moving  from  their  native 
places.  People  will  move  to  take  better  jobs, 
to  find  favored  climates  and  environments, 
and  to  play  their  parts  in  the  accelerating 
urbanization  of  our  society. 

Young  couples  will  move  from  apart¬ 
ments  or  small  homes  to  larger  homes  as 
their  families  grow.  Older  people  will  move 
back  to  smaller  quarters  close  to  facilities 
and  easy  to  maintain.  Movements  of  this 
type  can  be  considered  vertical  because  they 
involve  changes  in  the  cost  of  housing. 

There  will  be  tremendous  horizontal  mo¬ 
bility  also  as  more  and  more  people  move 
from  place  to  place  seeking  housing  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  pre¬ 
viously.  The  implications  of  mobility  for 
our  business  are  perfectly  obvious. 

BUSINESS  MOVES  BACK  TO  CITY 

Another  important  aspect  of  mobility  is 
the  movement  of  business  from  place  to 
place  which  has  been  so  common  in  recent 
years.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  trend  of 
many  business  operations  to  rural  or  far 
suburban  locations.  I  believe  that  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  a  reversal  in  that  trend 
and  can  expect  to  see  a  significant  number 
of  businesses  move  back  to  the  city.  A  ma¬ 
jor  reason  has  been  that  employes,  especially 
single  people,  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
lack  of  activity  outside  the  urban  areas. 

My  optimism  is  based  on  another  strongly 
held  belief,  namely,  that  the  sixties  will  be 
a  period  of  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
higher  living  standards  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  ability  to  pay  for  such  standards. 


In  the  real  estate  business,  this  will  mean 
a  growing  emphasis  on  quality  of  construc¬ 
tion,  layout,  design,  and  facilities  in  every 
type  of  dwelling  unit.  It  will  mean  also  a 
growing  demand  for  the  second  home  for 
recreational  purjxjses.  In  effect,  this  insist¬ 
ence  on  quality  will  result  in  a  sustained 
demand  for  higher  priced  living  quarters— 
both  homes  and  apartments.  The  same  will 
also  hold  true  for  other  categories  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

This  gaze  into  a  glowing  future  is  based 
on  one  premise:  our  ability  to  finance  the 
growth.  In  other  words,  where  will  the 
money  come  from?  How  can  we  achieve 
economic  growth  without  inflation?  Can  we 
continually  expand  our  productive  capacity 
with  widespread  distribution  of  goods  and 
full  employment  without  inflation. 

NEED  TO  SAVE 

This  could  be  described  as  one  of  the  un¬ 
answered  questions  of  the  age.  However, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  stable  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  there  must  be  more  private 
saving  and  governmental  economies.  A  bal¬ 
anced  budget  with  even  a  token  amount  set 
aside  for  debt  reduction  would  be  a  good 
example  for  the  country. 

We  have  seen  that  the  decade  of  the  six¬ 
ties  provides  tremendous  opportunities  for 
us.  But  it  presents  also  great  challenges  to 
our  professional  skill  and  our  vision. 

In  the  next  ten  years  we  will  have  to  use 
every  tool  at  our  disposal  to  aid  our  judg¬ 
ment  and  make  it  more  precise.  We  can  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  fairy  godmother  of 
long  unsatisfied  demand  to  solve  our  prob¬ 
lems  for  us.  And  we  don’t  want  to  have  to 
depend  upon  this  fickle  godmother  because 
we  know  that  the  real  estate  market  is  most 
healthy  when  it  offers  an  adequate  choice  to 
the  prospective  buyer.  Business  is  better  off 
when  it  is  not  catering  to  shortage. 


The  physician’s  flight  to  the  suburbs  is  a  growing  headache  for  med¬ 
ical  building  owners  and  managers.  Mr.  Goodman  tells  how  to  give 
an  older  medical  building  an  exterior  “cosmetic”  treatment  which  will 
help  retain  and  attract  tenants.  Other  threats  to  downtown  medical 
buildings  are  explored  also. 

MEDICAL  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

bjy  Bruce  K.  Goodman,  cpm 


In  this  day  of  increased  use  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  owners  and  managers  of  downtown 
medical  buildings  have  problems. 

Possibly  the  toughest  to  combat  is  the 
decentralization  movement.  Many  a  down¬ 
town  building  owner  has  watched  with 
dismay  as  one  of  his  tenants  fled  to  the 
hinterlands  to  move  into  a  small  bungalow 
type  of  structure.  Waiting  lists  that  once 
bulged  are  either  depleted  or  non-existant. 

We  have  attempted  to  dissuade  the  physi¬ 
cians  from  leaving  downtown  by  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  shops,  clubs,  central 
location,  hotels,  and  professional  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  Doctor  retorts  with  easy  parking, 
proximity  to  his  home,  and  proximity  to  his 
patients,  most  of  whom  now  live  near  his 
future  office.  Before  we  can  think  up  coun¬ 
ter  arguments,  he  has  moved. 

Our  ads  in  the  medical  and  dental  jour¬ 
nals,  as  well  as  the  local  newspapers,  have 
produced  no  new  doctors.  Now  we  must 
rationalize.  This  building  has  always  been 
100  per  cent  professionally  occupied. 

Well,  the  time  has  come— not  to  lower 
the  rents  or  change  the  nature  of  the  build¬ 
ing  by  letting  in  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  insurance  agents— but  to  seek 

Bruce  K.  Goodman,  vice  president  of  the  Library 
Plaza  Corporation,  owns  and  operates  the  Carlson 
Building  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 


tenants  allied  to  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Hearing  aid  firms  are  anxious  to  locate 
amid  a  concentration  of  doctors.  Prudently 
chosen,  they  make  excellent  tenants.  Con¬ 
tact  lenses  have  become  popular,  and  firms 
dispensing  corneal  lenses  under  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  an  MD  will  be  welcome  addi¬ 
tions  to  any  office  building. 

Medical  and  dental  laboratories  may  wel¬ 
come  a  more  professional  atmosphere.  Brace 
makers,  artificial  limb  firms,  and  surgical 
corset  and  supply  companies  also  make  good 
filler  tenants.  Not  only  do  these  allied  serv¬ 
ice  tenants  help  populate  the  building,  but 
they  are  added  selling  points  to  help  keep 
the  doctors. 

The  main  specialists  who  yearn  for  the 
wide  open  spaces  are  pediatricians,  obste¬ 
tricians,  and  general  practitioners.  Psychia¬ 
trists  are  very  flexible  and  make  excellent 
replacement  tenants. 

CENTERS  LURE  DOCTORS 

Many  regional  shopping  centers  include 
medical  facilities  in  order  to  lure  traffic. 
They  are  usually  large  and  conduct  in¬ 
tensive  selling  campaigns  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  medical  buildings.  However 
attractive  and  new  these  buildings  may 
be,  and  even  though  they  offer  acres  of 
free  parking,  they  usually  have  faults  that 
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are  known  among  the  doctors  and  dentists. 

One  drawback  is  that  they  are  often  far 
from  hospitals  due  to  the  peripheral  loca¬ 
tion  of  most  shopping  centers.  Another 
imperfection  is  that  the  promoter— who  has 
built  the  center  in  an  effort  to  increase  sales 
for  the  shops  rather  than  to  fulfill  a  need- 
may  take  practitioners  of  questionable  abil¬ 
ity.  Some  men  who  have  not  done  well  in 
one  area  may  be  lured  to  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  This  is 
fine  for  the  lessor,  but  prospective  tenants 
veer  away  from  such  associations. 

One  of  the  big  attractions  in  a  shopping 
center  is  its  decor  and  greenery.  Most 
owners  have  modernized  their  buildings 
from  the  lobby  on  up,  but  the  exteriors 
have  been  neglected.  Exterior  decoration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  business 
area,  would  greatly  enhance  the  building’s 
appearance.  By  using  what  could  be  termed 
street  furniture,  an  expensive  structural 
change  may  be  unnecessary. 

Colorful  and  uniquely  shaped  awnings, 
trees  and  foliage,  colored  and  decorative 
sidewalks,  accent  lighting  of  the  structure, 
and  other  measures  create  a  competitive, 
cosmetic  effect  that  will  magnetize  existing 
trade,  and  tempt  new  business. 

A  NEW  THREAT 

A  new  and  serious  threat  is  now  looming 
on  the  horizon.  It  is  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  hospital  financed  and  owned  office 
buildings.  Such  a  building  would  provide 
office  space  for  private  practitioners— at  rates 
below  competing  privately  owned  buildings 
—supplied  by  publicly  endowed  and  tax  ex¬ 
empt  institutions.  By  offering  lower  rates, 
hospitals  can  lure  staff  members  to  their 
quarters  and  offer  exclusive  use  of  hospital 
laboratories,  x-ray  facilities,  and  other  an¬ 
cillary  services. 

It  is  difficult  to  combat  this  form  of  com¬ 


petition.  Hospitals  have  community  sup¬ 
port.  On  the  surface,  it  is  logical  that  doctors 
should  have  their  offices  at  the  hospitals.  It 
could  be  argued  by  physicians,  especially 
those  with  frequent  emergency  cases,  that 
they  would  save  time  and  physical  wear  and 
tear.  Hospital  administrators  tell  how  such 
a  facility  would  increase  revenue  and  ease 
administration.  These  are  all  truisms.  But 
what  of  the  consequences? 

Tax  exempt  organizations  would  be  fur¬ 
nishing  not  only  space  but  personnel  for 
private  practitioners.  The  patient’s  free 
choice  of  doctors  would  be  severely  curbed. 
The  physicians  with  hospital  offices  would 
provide  unfair  comp>etition  for  independent 
doctors.  The  doctor  would  also  find  the 
hospital  becoming  too  powerful  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  practice.  He  could  find  his  in¬ 
come  lower  as  he  might  not  be  permitted 
to  have  his  own  laboratories  or  x-ray  equip¬ 
ment.  The  threat  of  hospitals  practicing 
medicine  and  putting  staff  members  on 
salaries  would  become  a  real  one. 

From  the  community  viewpoint,  the  over¬ 
all  effect  would  be  disastrous.  Medical 
buildings  attract  a  large  volume  of  trade 
which  is  not  only  helpful  to  the  buildings 
themselves,  but  to  the  stores,  restaurants, 
and  transportation  companies  as  well.  If  the 
source  of  this  business,  namely  the  doctors, 
is  removed,  then  the  business  community 
will  suffer.  Hospitals,  of  course,  are  usually 
located  away  from  the  immediate  downtown 
area.  Therefore,  the  business  from  doctors’ 
patients  would  be  reduced. 

Is  action  necessary?  It  certainly  is— and 
not  only  by  local  building  managers;  but 
also  by  real  estate  boards,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  medical  associations,  civic  and  tax¬ 
payer  groups  as  well.  The  community  and 
the  doctors  must  be  accurately  apprised  of 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  sit¬ 
uation. 


This  survey  of  cooperative  housing  in  five  European  countries  by  the 
former  special  assistant  for  cooperative  housing,  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  reveals  the  vast  extent  to  which  their  governments  have 
entered  the  housing  field.  Mr.  Townsend’s  article  is  based  upon  his 
FHA  report  on  the  European  approach  to  cooperative  housing. 


COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  IN  EUROPE 

bj  Dwight  D.  Townsend 


Cooperative  housing  has  developed  faster 
in  the  European  countries  than  in  America. 

Several  reasons  account  for  this.  Need  al¬ 
ways  precedes  demand,  and  the  population 
growth  of  Europe  has  intensified  housing 
needs.  This  need  is  added  to  the  demand 
brought  on  by  the  devastation  resulting 
from  World  War  II  and  the  economic  delays 
occasioned  by  wartime  national  emergen¬ 
cies. 

Another  reason  is  the  long  experience  of 
the  average  European  using  cooperatives  to 
meet  a  known  need.  Well  over  a  hundred 
years  of  successful  cooperatives  in  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  many 
lines  of  endeavor  stands  as  proof  positive 
that  people  can  meet  their  economic  needs 
through  mutual  self-help  and  at  the  same 
time  buttress  their  democratic  way  of  life. 

Still  another  reason  is  that  the  coopera¬ 
tives  which  have  been  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  further  their  programs  have  been 
instructed  to  do  the  kind  of  research  that 
will  result  in  more  liveability.  Through  co¬ 
operatives,  they  have  found  ways  to  elimi¬ 
nate  many  items  of  expense  that  we  take  for 
granted. 

For  example,  they  develop  a  tract  of  land 

Dwight  D.  Townsknd,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  cur¬ 
rently  director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  League  of  the  USA. 


on  which  they  have  an  acceptable  title.  Then 
each  cooperator  has  an  undivided  interest  in 
this  tract  without  having  to  buy  a  separate 
abstract,  and  the  continuing  costs  of  surveys, 
recordings,  and  fees  that  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  property.  The  elimination  of 
costly  selling  expenses  to  the  ultimate  user 
contributes  to  a  substantial  saving. 

GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  ROLE 

The  attitude  of  governments  to  the  idea 
of  home  ownership  has  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  their  fast  and  stable  growth. 
By  financing  all  types  of  housing  European 
governments  have  been  in  the  housing  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  had  cooperative  housing  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  for  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period,  and  here  it  is  designed 
to  accomodate  only  a  prescribed  level  of 
housing. 

However,  our  government  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  housing  field  in  several  other 
ways.  What  with  FHA’s  loan  insurance  pro¬ 
grams— public  housing,  urban  renewal,  re¬ 
location  housing,  college  housing,  military 
housing,  housing  for  the  elderly— who  can 
say  our  government  is  not  participating 
enough?  The  governments  of  Europe  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  only  in  another  way. 

In  Europe  more  overall  planning  and  de- 
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velopment  work  is  required  for  a  given  area. 
They  are  fully  utilizing  counterparts  of  the 
U.  S,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  housing. 

In  Europe  funds  (similar  to  our  public 
housing  subsidies)  are  put  through  the  co¬ 
operative  housing  associations.  Europeans 
then  expect  housing  to  be  built  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  occupant,  and  the  oc¬ 
cupant  is  expected  to  become  more  self- 
reliant  because  of  this  permanency.  We  need 
to  hnd  ways  to  combine  the  hne  attributes 
of  cooperative  self-help  with  the  idealism 
of  home  ownership  and  the  better  use  of 
money  now  required  in  our  housing  pro¬ 
gram. 

During  a  tour  of  European  housing  proj¬ 
ects  in  1957  in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperative  Housing  Conference, 
we  were  urged  and  encouraged  in  every 
country  to  make  greater  use  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  technique  in  assisting  people  to  help 
themselves  to  home  ownership  and  thus 
undergird  the  free  nations  in  their  efforts 
to  remain  self-reliant. 

The  Housing  Conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  International  Housing  Committee  of 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  and 
serves  as  an  information  exchange  center. 
While  there  were  cooperative  housing  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  23  nations,  no  two  countries 
seemed  to  practice  the  cooperative  tech¬ 
nique  exactly  alike. 

Governments,  customs,  and  the  need  for 
housing  vary  with  every  country.  The  vol¬ 
ume  reported  at  the  conference  shows  for 
western  Europe  alone  1,700,000  units  an¬ 
nually.  The  need  appears  to  be  two  million 
to  meet  population  demands  and  normal  re¬ 
placement.  The  principal  problems  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  ours,  a  tight  money  market 
and  the  threat  of  inflation.  Here  are  some  of 
the  highlights  of  the  cooperative  housing 
picture  in  European  countries: 


I.  ENGLAND 

The  New  Towns  Act  of  1946  has  provided 
the  basis  for  some  13  new  cities,  eight  of 
which  are  on  the  outskirts  of  London.  We 
visited  two  of  these,  Hatheld  and  Welwyn 
Garden  City.  Located  some  25  miles  north¬ 
west  of  London,  the  cities  were  built  to  ■ 
house  industrial  workers  in  factories  west 
of  I^ndon,  and  were  commenced  in  1948. 
Today  Welwyn  has  w^ell  over  5,000  units  of 
housing,  and  construction  is  being  stepped  ' 
up  to  accommodate  the  mounting  waiting  j 

list.  I 

While  these  new  towns  could  not  be  cate¬ 
gorized  as  “Simon  pure”  cooperatives,  we 
cannot  say  they  are  like  U.  S.  public  housing. 
More  appropriately  they  fall  somewhere 
between,  as  they  are  joint  efforts  of  the 
Housing  Ministry  of  England  and  the  self- 
help,  mutually-aided  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  of  Britain  which  originated  at  Roch¬ 
dale  1 1 3  years  ago.  While  George  Bernard 
Shaw  is  said  to  have  fathered  the  idea  of 
the  New  Towns,  the  organizational  force 
and  the  managerial  direction  comes  from 
their  Chairman,  Reginald  G.  Gosling,  J.  P., 
who  is  a  member  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Wholesale  Society,  the  largest  single 
business  enterprise  in  England. 

Housing  for  all  types  of  families  is  pro¬ 
vided.  This  includes  housing  for  the  elderly; 
housing  for  single,  independent  persons; 
and  the  20  to  35  club  which  makes  up  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  population.  Hous¬ 
ing  is  made  available  on  a  rental  basis  for 
those  not  able  to  afford  a  down  payment. 

ENGLISH  FINANCING  METHODS 

Finances  are  arranged  by  the  Housing 
Corporation  through  loans  from  the  treas¬ 
ury  at  the  current  rate  of  interest  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Loan  Board.  Rates  have  increased 
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from  3  per  cent  to  the  present  rate  of  5^A 
per  cent.  Carrying  charges,  or  rents,  reflect 
the  rate  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  occupancy. 
Care  is  exercised  to  keep  occupancy  costs  to 
20  per  cent  or  less  of  the  family  income. 
Where  plots  cannot  be  sold,  leases  are  given 
for  99  years  to  encourage  private  ownership. 

Another  interesting  housing  project  near 
London  is  provided  by  the  Guinness  Trust 
on  Plaistow  Road  east  of  London.  The  novel 
feature  is  combination  apartment  houses  to 
accommodate  the  elderly,  the  single  worker 
or  student,  and  a  few  families.  The  prices 
of  the  apartments,  including  two  meals  a 
day,  range  from  $1 1 .76  a  week  for  independ¬ 
ent  aging  single  persons,  to  $9.80  a  week  for 
office  workers  and  students.  The  project  cost 
was  $454,000.  Some  $28,000  was  provided  by 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  as  a  grant,  and  a 
loan  of  $336,000  was  arranged  at  4  per  cent, 
maturing  in  25  years,  to  which  the  Guinness 
Trust  contributed  $76,000. 

The  occupants  may  never  be  owners  but 
the  cooperative  features  are  noted  in  the 
maintenance  and  the  community  hobby 
shops,  recreation  rooms,  dining  facilities, 
and  sitting  courts. 

The  Guinness  Trust  sets  out  the  method 
by  which  new  occupants  may  be  selected.  A 
joint  committee  named  by  the  Housing 
Ministry  gives  representation  to  the  local  in¬ 
dustries,  the  health  and  welfare  agencies, 
the  church,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Housing  Ministry.  The  prospective  new  oc¬ 
cupants  are  then  passed  on  finally  by  the 
board  of  the  Guinness  Trust. 

II.  NORWAY 

OBOS  is  the  sponsor  and  builder  of  co¬ 
operative  housing  in  Norway.  Translated, 
OBOS  stands  for  Oslo  Housing  and  Sav¬ 
ing  Society.  Members  are  reported  to  have 
been  on  a  waiting  list  for  six  to  seven  years 
while  accumulating  their  down  payments 


and  developing  plans  for  their  buildings. 

While  some  single-family  homes  are  in¬ 
cluded,  the  bulk  are  flats  or  apartments. 
A  very  popular  design  is  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing  consisting  of  three  or  four  floors  but 
without  elevators.  Demand  is  so  pronounced 
that  occupancy  is  allowed  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date,  even  though  the  outside  painting 
remains  to  be  done  and  most  of  the  offsite 
and  finish  grading  is  incomplete. 

Much  like  the  Swedish  Cooperative  Hous¬ 
ing  Development,  OBOS  of  Norway  serves 
its  members  as  a  savings  institution  as  well 
as  a  planning  and  building  organization.  Its 
usefulness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  of  Housing,  including  local  hous¬ 
ing  authorities,  is  making  OBOS  its  agent  in 
exchange  for  municipal  support  in  the  form 
of  guarantees  for  second  trusts,  tax  abate¬ 
ments,  and  financing  at  reasonable  rates. 

ONE  MEMBER-ONE  VOTE 

Membership  in  OBOS  is  reserved  for  those 
using  housing.  However,  the  society  also 
provides  a  means  for  investment  thus  en¬ 
couraging  available  capital  at  all  times.  The 
rule  of  “one  member— one  vote”  assures  the 
democratic  nature  of  the  organization. 
Prices  for  apartments  range  from  $450  to 
$650  down  for  four  rooms  and  bath,  and  car¬ 
rying  charges  calculated  to  equal  the  inter¬ 
est,  debt  retirement,  insurance,  reserve  ac¬ 
count,  and  utilities.  For  those  unable  to 
meet  the  down  payment,  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  underwrite  a  second  mortgage  to 
enable  the  new  member  to  get  started.  Mort¬ 
gages  are  almost  sacred  trusts.  Their  record 
of  payments  shows  their  concern  to  meet 
promptly  their  mortgage  obligations. 

Included  in  the  OBOS  activities  is  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  elderly.  This  housing  is  designed 
especially  to  accommodate  elderly  people. 
All  bathroom  doors  are  30  inches  or  more 
wide  to  allow  for  free  access  by  wheelchair. 
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A  small  area  is  provided  for  a  temporary  in¬ 
firmary.  No  hospital  facilities  are  provided 
in  connection  with  their  housing  projects. 
At  one  we  visited,  they  were  fully  occupied 
with  126  people  including  10  Couples. 
There  were  28  tenants  in  the  "sick  ward” 
for  diagnosis  to  determine  if  they  must  be 
removed  to  a  hospital. 

The  city  of  Oslo,  through  its  health  and 
welfare  department,  makes  the  selection  of 
eligible  tenants  for  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  occupant  must  pledge  his  remaining 
wealth  in  whatever  form  to  the  OBOS  so¬ 
ciety.  If  the  occupant  does  not  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  cost,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Department  combine 
to  subsidize  the  difference. 

Financing  for  cooperative  housing  is  done 
largely  through  the  state  housing  bank.  The 
interest  rate  is  presently  $Vi  per  cent  and 
loans  are  being  made  for  a  19-year  period. 
Some  societies  are  set  up  on  the  basis  of  25 
to  27  year  periods.  The  purpose  in  adopting 
these  periods  is  to  realign  the  interest 
charges  based  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
government  bank  which  finances  80  per 
cent  of  all  housing  in  Norway. 

III.  SWEDEN 

The  HSB  organization  is  synonymous 
with  housing  in  Sweden.  Translated,  the 
HSB  means  the  “Tenants  Savings  and 
Building  Society.”  Their  use  of  the  term 
"tenants”  applies  to  owner-occupants  as  we 
use  the  term  to  apply  to  renters.  HSB  func¬ 
tions  are  more  extended  than  those  of  OBOS 
in  Norway.  In  addition  to  operating  a  sav¬ 
ings  society  they  build  70  per  cent  of  all 
housing  in  Sweden.  They  represent  the  ac¬ 
tion  side  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  and 
they  conduct  a  variety  of  research  projects  in 
all  fields  of  housing— insulations,  ventilation 
systems,  heating  and  air  conditioning, 
plumbing  equipment,  and  paint  preserva¬ 


tives.  In  addition,  the  HSB  is  very  active  on 
all  long  range  planning  councils,  all  in  the 
interest  of  the  home  owner. 

One  such  project  is  just  outside  Stock¬ 
holm,  built  in  a  horseshoe  shape  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  700  units.  All  units  have  at  least  two 
bedrooms  and  some  have  five.  Central  heat¬ 
ing  is  used  in  this  project  though  older  proj¬ 
ects  of  this  size  have  been  built  using  indi¬ 
vidual  heating  plants. 

HE.ATING  AND  PLUMBING 

Something  new  to  us  was  the  method  of 
conserving  heat  by  compressing  air  from  the 
exhaust  ventilators  and  introducing,  by  heat 
exchanges,  some  20  per  cent  of  the  BTU’s 
into  the  inlet  air  ducts.  Our  guide  said  the 
experiment  was  gratifying  but  yet  incom¬ 
plete. 

Another  experiment  which  the  Swedish 
people  hail  as  an  advancement  is  the  com¬ 
pact  plumbing  in  their  bathrooms.  The  hot 
and  cold  water  is  connected  to  one  set  of 
mixing  valves  where  a  swinging  spout  per¬ 
mits  water  to  be  run  either  into  the  bathtub 
or  into  a  lavatory.  Also,  by  a  turn  of  the 
diverter,  the  water  is  forced  through  a  me¬ 
tallic  flexible  hose  to  a  portable  shower 
head.  The  cost  of  such  an  installation  is  said 
to  be  half  that  of  the  conventional  equip 
ment. 

Although  this  project  is  less  than  one- 
third  completed,  each  unit  is  occupied  as 
soon  as  it  is  finished.  The  owner-occupants 
as  members  of  the  cooperative  pay  $320  as 
a  down  payment  and  average  $420  a  year 
for  a  2-bedroom  apartment. 

Much  of  this  project  is  a  combination  of 
poured  concrete  and  precast  concrete  slabs. 
All  walls  have  a  standard  square  window 
provided  in  the  moulding  of  the  section. 
The  monotony  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
varying  the  color  of  the  concrete  used.  The 
slabs  are  four  inches  thick  and  10  to  15  centi- 
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meters  of  foam  plastic,  lightweight  insula¬ 
tion  is  attached.  A  wallboard,  much  like  our 
various  composition  wallboards,  provides 
for  either  painting  or  papering. 

SPACE-SAVING  STAIRS 

Spiral  staircases  formed  of  concrete  con- 
j  serve  space  in  these  walk-up  apartments. 
»  Community  rooms  are  included  in  all  HSB 
housing. 

The  HSB  is  independent  of  Kooperativa 
i  Forbundet.  KF  handles  most  all  cooperative 
merchandise  and  is  the  largest  single  busi¬ 
ness  in  Sweden.  The  building  supply  line, 
however,  is  handled  as  a  part  of  the  HSB 
operation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
I  treasurer  of  KF  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  board  of  HSB.  In  this  way,  they  mini¬ 
mize  conflicts  of  interest  between  these  or¬ 
ganizations. 

[  One  of  several  reasons  HSB  is  the  inter- 
\  national  leader  in  the  field  of  cooperative 
j  housing  is  that  the  cooperatives  in  Sweden 
have  developed  to  the  greatest  extent  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  KF  transacted  last  year  amounted  to 
about  $336  million.  Of  this  amount,  $177 
million  represented  products  from  KF’s  own 
factories.  It  is  estimated  that  Swedish  co- 
i  operatives  do  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the 
national  trade,  exclusive  of  housing. 

Financing  for  all  housing  in  Sweden  is 
provided  by  the  housing  bank.  The  interest 
rate  is  based  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
government  plus  an  amount  for  administra¬ 
tion.  The  rate  is  committed  for  a  period  of 
five  years  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made  and 
thereafter  adjusted  at  five  year  periods  based 
on  the  money  market.  The  loans  on  HSB 
housing  run  for  periods  from  20  to  66  years. 

Much  like  the  other  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  Sweden  combines  the  forces  of  state  aid 
through  their  ministries  of  housing  with  the 
forces  of  voluntary  cooperation— using  the 


cooperatives  to  activate  the  program  instead 
of  doing  it  by  government. 

IV.  DENMARK 

Danish  cooperatives  have  been  quite  ac¬ 
tive  in  housing.  Denmark  has  a  housing  law 
under  which  90  per  cent  of  all  housing  is 
built  and  financed.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent  is  luxury  housing  which  also  has  to 
meet  the  minimum  standards  of  the  housing 
law.  Each  city  of  10,000  or  more  population 
is  required  to  maintain  a  zoning  and  plan¬ 
ning  board  which  is  also  responsible  to  the 
Ministry  of  Housing. 

A  point  of  interest  to  us  was  the  require¬ 
ment  that  each  project  is  planned  as  a  part 
of  a  regional  or  community  plan  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  schools,  churches,  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  and  community  facilities.  At  present 
there  are  350  housing  societies  in  Denmark 
with  90,000  apartments.  The  Federation  of 
Non-Profit  Danish  Building  Societies  builds 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  new  housing  an¬ 
nually. 

LONG  TERM  LOANS 

The  Danish  cooperator  has  to  put  down  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  his  unit.  His 
cooperative  society,  or  credit  union,  may 
provide  him  with  a  loan  on  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  up  to  30  or  35  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  unit,  and  the  State  Danske  Bank  will 
make  up  the  balance  up  to  93  per  cent,  se¬ 
cured  by  a  first  mortgage  with  some  protec¬ 
tion  admitted  for  the  second  mortgagee. 
The  interest  rate  on  the  second  mortgage 
currently  is  7l4  per  cent  and  may  not  exceed 
40  years.  The  interest  rate  on  government 
money  is  7  per  cent  and  may  run  for  60  years. 
Government  bonds  available  now  yield  only 
6  per  cent  but  are  discounted  so  as  to  yield 
the  7'/4  per  cent  rate. 

The  state  maintains  rigid  rent  controls, 
and  accordingly  governs  the  right  to  sales 
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from  a  cooperative  so  that  a  member  selling 
his  apartment  or  house  may  receive  from  the 
cooperative  only  the  amount  he  has  paid 
down  plus  any  additions  he  may  have  made 
to  the  premises.  This  is  done  to  control  spec¬ 
ulation  in  properties  which  use  government 
funds  for  financing. 

Denmark,  like  Sweden,  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  countries  where  there  is  very  little 
upper  class  or  very  little  lower  class.  They 
boast  that  they  do  not  have  a  parallel  to  our 
Clayton  or  Sherman  Anti-Trust  laws.  Their 
cooperative  associations  provide  the  balance 
necessary  to  stabilize  these  extremes.  They 
deny  this  to  be  socialism  as  they  define 
socialism. 

V.  BELGIUM 

Cooperative  housing  in  Belgium  is  the 
principal  function  of  the  National  Institute 
de  Habitation.  Closely  allied  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  the  National  Society  for  Cooperative 
Housing  which  supervises  322  local  socie¬ 
ties,  including  their  financial,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  technical  functions.  They  build  as 
well  as  manage  cooperative  housing.  Now 
building  10,000  units  annually,  they  are  do¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  of  all  the  housing  in  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Working  closely  with  the  Institute  de 
Habitation,  the  town  planning  authorities 
do  an  excellent  job  of  fitting  the  amount 
of  housing  effort  to  the  need  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  area.  The  town  planning  authorities 
came  into  being  in  1945  as  a  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Each  town  or 
community  has  its  own  authority,  but  col¬ 
lectively  they  federate  into  a  national  over¬ 
all  town  planning  body  thus  enabling  them 
to  plan  for  major  thoroughfares,  drainage, 
water,  gas,  electricity,  and  other  needs. 

With  this  kind  of  national  organizational 
setup,  they  are  able  to  secure  more  and 
better  housing  than  in  any  of  the  other 


European  countries.  At  the  same  time  they 
eliminate  conflicts  between  developers  for 
industrial  and  residential  tracts.  Theirs  is 
the  zoning  function  for  land  use.  Coupled 
with  this  effort  on  the  part  of  government, 
encouragement  is  constantly  given  to  the 
Belgium  cooperatives  to  do  for  themselves 
all  they  can  and  to  combine  their  efforts 
with  these  agencies  of  government. 

All  loans  for  housing  in  Belgium  are 
made  through  their  Ministry  of  Housing. 
The  National  Society  for  Housing,  speaking 
for  the  cooperative  housing  development, 
makes  $4.8  million  in  loans  annually. 

LESS  DEPENDENT  ON  SUBSIDY 

We  visited  cooperative  housing  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Mechelen. 
In  most  cities  the  planning  had  included 
housing  for  the  elderly,  housing  for  single 
working  men  and  women,  housing  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  various  sizes.  We  saw  cooperative 
housing  that  was  less  dependent  on  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  We  saw  family  housing  that  carries 
some  subsidy  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
family  and,  conversely,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  housing  unit  they  occupy. 

One  family  occupies  a  7-bedroom  house 
with  ll4  baths.  The  monthly  payment  for 
this  unit  is  $1 10.  Since  there  are  six  or  more 
children,  the  state  provides  50  per  cent  of 
the  carrying  charges  but  not  the  debt  retire¬ 
ment.  The  rate  progresses  from  20  per  cent 
for  three  children  in  a  family,  to  30  per  cent 
for  4  children,  to  40  per  cent  for  5,  and  50 
per  cent  for  6  or  more. 

Down  payments  are  based  on  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  The  cooperative  receives 
10  per  cent  of  the  down  payment  when  ap¬ 
plication  is  made;  30  per  cent  is  paid  in 
upon  occupancy;  and  the  remaining  60  per 
t  ent  is  prorated  through  the  first  year  and 
added  to  the  monthly  carrying  charges. 
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APARI  MENTS  C:OST  LESS 

Apartment  units  cost  less.  A  2-bedr()om 
apartment  costs  from  Sfi.OOO  to  $6,400,  for 
construction  only.  The  carrying  charges, 
including  heat  and  all  utilities,  amount  to 
$12  plus  debt  retirement  of  $32.  Thus,  the 
down  payment  of  $300  and  monthly  carry¬ 
ing  charges  of  $44  for  these  accommodations 
represents  a  terrific  value  compared  to  our 
rates.  We  learned  from  one  of  the  owner- 
occupants  that  his  wage  as  a  bricklayer  is 
$1  per  hour  on  an  annual  basis,  while  we 
pay  $3  and  more. 

Other  standards  have  to  be  considered  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  fair  comparison. 
One  most  important  factor  that  weighs  in 
favor  of  the  Belgium  system  of  cooperative 
housing  is  the  advance  planning  for  com¬ 
munity  facilities  based  on  the  known  size  of 
the  community. 

One  such  community  is  Cobralo,  a  suburb 
of.  Brussels  with  400  families.  A  grammar 


schcM)!,  kindergarten,  medical  center,  and 
sports  field  with  elementary  playgrounds, 
were  planned  for  and  to  some  degree  fi¬ 
nanced  along  with  the  financing  for  the  400 
families.  A  community  laundry  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  heating  plant  has  been  organized  as 
a  consumer  co-operative,  and  a  shopping 
center  and  theatre  were  just  completed 
with  arrangements  made  for  their  oper¬ 
ation  by  private  entrepreneurs  on  a  long 
lease  basis. 

Financing  for  this  project  was  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  with  mostly  95 
per  cent  loans  for  66  years,  with  interest 
based  on  the  average  cost  of  money  to  their 
treasury.  At  this  project,  the  interest  was 
I 'A  per  cent  national,  plus  per  cent 
local. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the 
cooperative  housing  projects  it  is  near  one 
that  was  started  in  1921  which  now  accom¬ 
modates  960  families  and  has  a  backlog  of 
over  2,000  on  the  waiting  list. 


This  down-to-earth  description  of  how  to  use  “For  Rent”  signs  as 
weapons  in  the  fight  against  vacancies  includes  some  ideas  you  may 
want  to  pick  up. 


PUTTING  YOUR  SIGNS  TO  WORK 

bji  Henry  H.  Wright,  cpm 


During  the  last  several  months  Jacksonville 
has  experienced  a  greater  volume  of  vacan¬ 
cies  in  most  types  of  rental  units  than  have 
occurred  in  our  city  for  many  years. 

Vacancies  create  many  problems  and  re¬ 
quire  particular  methods  of  re-rental.  One 
of  the  methods,  of  course,  is  signs  posted 
on  the  property. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  an  informative  and 
presentable  type  of  sign  on  vacant  dwelling 
units,  our  company  uses  both  pasteboard 
signs  which  are  silk  screened  and  handlet- 
tered  stake  signs  of  various  kinds,  including 
interchangeable  stake  signs. 

Our  paper  signs  are  in  two  forms.  One 
reads  “Apartment  for  Rent”  and  the  other 
reads  “For  Rent”  followed  by  a  signature. 

Our  silk  screened  paper  signs  have  a 
cream  background  with  the  words  “Apart¬ 
ment  for  Rent”  or  “For  Rent”  appearing  in 
red.  The  company’s  name  is  lettered  in 
cream  on  a  black  background,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  are  lettered  in 
black  on  cream.  The  word  “Realtors”  is 


Henry  H.  Wright,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  assist¬ 
ant  vice  president  of  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin,  and 
Company. 


editor’s  note:  Effective  ways  of  filling  vacancies 
is  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  property  owner.  We 
would  appreciate  letters  from  our  readers  who  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  developed  a  plan  or  program  that 
works. 


printed  in  cream  on  a  red  background  edged 
with  grey  shading. 

COLOR  IDENTIFIES  COMPANY 

We  have  used  this  style  of  sign  for  years, 
and  its  design  and  color  identify  our  com¬ 
pany.  Hand  made  stake  signs  follow  the  same 
color  scheme  as  our  paper  signs. 

Use  of  these  signs  depends  upon  the 
property,  the  type  of  sign  suitable  to  the 
property,  and  how  it  is  to  be  located 
on  the  property.  Most  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  dwellings  in  the  lower  price  brack¬ 
et  seem  to  warrant  paper  signs  tacked  to 
the  building. 

Since  some  dwellings  and  apartment 
buildings  do  not  lend  themselves  to  tack¬ 
ing  a  sign  directly  on  the  building,  we  use 
either  the  interchangeable  stake  signs  or 
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i  specially  made  stakes  with  our  paper  signs. 
I  The  stake  is  an  angle  iron.  Across  the  top 
of  it  is  an  “H”  shaped  of  pieces  of  wood  ap¬ 
proximately  the  right  distance  between  the 
top  and  the  bottom  for  our  “For  Rent”  sign. 
A  sign  may  then  be  stapled  or  tacked  to  the 
f  wooden  arms  of  the  stake. 

SIGNS  GIVE  INFORMATION 
Whether  to  use  a  paper  sign  or  an  inter- 
:  changeable  or  stake  sign  depends  upon  the 
type  of  property  involved  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  are  trying  to  communicate  to  the 
!  prospective  tenant.  Many  of  our  hand  let¬ 
tered  stake  signs  give  information  such  as 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  kitchen  equip¬ 
ped,  steam  heat,  one  or  two  bedrooms,  and 
other  information  applicable  to  various 
types  of  rental  units.  We  have  found  that 
our  silk  screened  paper  signs  on  a  water 
resistant  cardboard  will  hold  up  very  well 
on  stakes  through  adverse  weather. 

With  the  continued  volume  of  vacancies 
i  in  Jacksonville  and  the  highly  competitive 
rental  market  we  are  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  better  means  of  advertising  vacant 
units  under  our  management.  Considerable 
thought  and  discussion  among  the  members 
of  our  rental  staff  has  resulted  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  system  of  key  words. 


KEY  WORD  SYSTEM 

Since  this  approach  to  sign  usage  is  new 
in  Jacksonville,  it  is  being  tried  out  on  an 
experimental  basis.  As  a  result,  our  first 
attempt  has  been  to  present  a  reasonable 
appearance  at  the  least  cost. 

We  have  decided  to  use  six  sets  of  key 
words.  They  are:  “Two  Bedrooms,”  “Three 
Bedrooms,”  “Redecorated,”  “Will  Redec¬ 
orate,”  “New  Kitchen  Equipment,”  and 
“Kitchen  Equipped.”  Although  our  signs 
are  designed  with  a  cream  background  we 
have  had  the  key  words  printed  on  strips  of 
white  cardboard  using  red  letters,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  shade  of  red  used  in  our 
silk  screen  signs.  The  600  strips  (100  of  each 
of  the  key  phrases)  were  printed  at  an  indi¬ 
vidual  unit  cost  of  about  S'A  cents.  Should 
we  determine  key  wording  is  a  desirable 
factor  in  signs  and  should  be  used  per¬ 
manently,  Ave  would  very  probably  have 
the  words  silk  screened  on  a  cream  back¬ 
ground  to  match  identically  with  our  “For 
Rent”  sign.  We  would  also  add  three  or 
four  additional  key  word  combinations 

KEY  WORDS  ARE  VERSATILE 

The  key  word  strips  can  be  used  singly  or 
in  groups  in  various  ways  by  fastening  the 
sign  and  strip  directly  to  the  building  with 
tacks,  or  in  combination  with  our  paper  sign 
on  our  new  stakes,  or  on  the  bottom  of  our 
hand  lettered  permanent  stake  signs. 

Tacking  signs  on  a  building  where  wood 
trim  or  wood  siding  is  involved  makes  it 
possible  to  use  as  much  of  the  key  Avording 
as  is  desired.  On  our  stakes  where  the  card¬ 
board  signs  are  used,  it  is  possible  to  use 
only  one  key  word  strip  which  may  be 
placed  either  at  the  bottom  or  the  top  of 
the  sign,  depending  upon  the  terminology. 

In  order  to  use  the  ke'^  word  strips  on  our 
hand  made  stake  signs,  our  sign  company 
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installed  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  signs  a 
strip  of  wood  the  length  of  the  sign  and 
approximately  IV4  inches  in  width.  This 
gives  sufficient  area  on  which  to  tack  any  key 
wording  that  we  care  to  use  with  one  of  our 
stake  signs. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  the  renting  pub¬ 
lic  informed,  particularly  in  connection 
with  lower  rent  units,  we  have  written  on 
the  key  word  strip  with  a  black  crayon  the 
price  of  the  unit  on  which  the  sign  is  posted. 

We  began  using  the  key  word  system  ap¬ 
proximately  three  months  ago  and  do  not 
feel  that  it  has  been  in  use  long  enough  to 
determine  the  results  that  will  be  obtained. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  will  ever  know 


exactly  the  degree  to  which  it  helps  us  ob¬ 
tain  tenants.  But  we  do  know  that  the  key 
words  have  some  effect  upon  prospective 
tenants  because  we  have  received  calls  which 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  key  wording. 

OWNERS  LIKE  KEY  WORDS 

In  addition,  we  find  the  use  of  key  words 
in  connection  with  individual  properties  is 
looked  upon  very  favorably  by  owners  who 
are  quite  naturally  concerned  when  vacan¬ 
cies  occur  and  units  stay  unrented.  We  think 
that  perhaps  we  are  gaining  as  much  in  good 
will  from  the  property  owners  by  using  key 
words  as  the  cost  of  the  signs.  We  believe 
also  that  we  very  probably  will  recover  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  key  word  signs  from 
tenants  we  might  not  otherwise  have  ob¬ 
tained.  In  addition,  we  can  save  money  by 
leaving  certain  details  out  of  our  classified 
advertising  because  the  information  is  avail¬ 
able  right  on  the  property. 

We  feel  that  the  results  obtained  thus  far 
will  equal  the  cost  of  producing  the  signs, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  public  becomes  accustomed 
to  seeing  our  signs  with  key  wording  on  I 
them,  that  the  volume  of  prospective  tenants  I 
will  build  up.  ■ 


Rehabilitation  and  modernization  to  make  maximum  use  and  profit 
from  our  huge  investment  in  aging  structures  is  a  fujidamental  con¬ 
cept  in  the  operation  of  investment  property  today.  This  engineer  out¬ 
lines  a  method  of  turning  an  outmoded  warehouse  into  a  fireproof, 
contemporary  building  suitable  to  a  variety  of  new  uses. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  ENGINEER’S  NOTEBOOK: 
Rehabilitation  of  a  Storage  Warehouse 

SECOND  OF  TWO  ARTICLES.  THE  FIRST  APPEARED  IN  THE  SPRINt;,  l(j6o,  ISSUE. 

by  William  H.  Adams 


In  THIS  CENTURY  teinforced  concrete  gen¬ 
erally  displaced  the  earlier  tile  or  brick 
arches  between  steel  beams  for  fireproof 
construction  in  light  load  structures  such 
as  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses. 

For  heavier  load  structures  such  as  ware¬ 
houses  the  reinforced  concrete  frame  finally 
displaced  steel  framed  work  but  for  a  time 
the  so-called  mill  construction  with  timber 
of  relatively  large  dimension  held  its  own 
in  competition  with  the  newer  material. 

For  storage  warehouses  where  sprinkler 
systems  were  required  for  protection,  many 
heavy,  multi-floored  buildings  were  erected 
using  timber  beams  and  plank  floors.  Col¬ 
umns  were  of  timber  or  cast  iron.  Many  such 
buildings  exist  today  and  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rehabilitation,  and  even  for  com¬ 
plete  change  of  occupancy. 

An  example  of  such  rehabilitation  is  the 
east  unit  of  the  Detroit  Storage  Company  on 


William  H.  Adams,  Detroit,  is  an  engineer  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  bridge  design,  terminal 
improvement,  and  waterfront  development.  He 
supervised  the  design  and  construction  of  air  corps 
training  stations  and  airfields  during  World  War  /. 


Alexandrine  west  of  Woodward  Avenue  in 
Detroit.  As  originally  built  this  warehouse 
had  exterioi;^  walls  of  brick,  from  20  inches 
thick  in  the  basement  to  12  inches  thick  in 
upper  stories.  Interior  framework  and  floors 
were  of  wood. 

FLOORS  PROVIDE  FORMS 

This  building  was  changed  to  fireproof 
construction  in  reinforced  concrete  using 
the  original  wooden  floors  for  forms.  New 
rows  of  concrete  columns  were  introduced  a 
short  distance  inside  the  outside  walls  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  interior,  between 
the  old  wooden  columns.  Using  flat  slab  con¬ 
struction  the  slabs  were  cantilevered  out  to 
the  exterior  walls  and  anchored  to  them. 

In  order  to  keep  the  street  floor  at  its 
original  level  the  wood  construction  was  cut 
loose  and  lowered  seven  inches.  The  upper 
floors  and  the  roof  were  cast  directly  on  the 
existing  floors.  After  the  concrete  was  cured 
the  old  wooden  system  was  removed.  Eleva¬ 
tor  shafts  and  stair  wells  were  enclosed  in 
fireproof  partitions. 

The  substituted  system  relieved  the  out- 
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side  walls  of  their  share  of  the  floor  loads, 
and  had  they  been  needed,  additional  floors 
could  have  been  provided,  with  the  upper 
exterior  walls  supported  on  the  new  canti¬ 
levered  slabs,  and  carried  by  the  new  inte¬ 
rior  columns. 

In  the  older  parts  of  our  cities  many  such 


heavy  buildings  have  survived  and  could  be 
made  fireproof  at  relatively  low  cost.  If  a 
change  in  occupancy  were  desirable  the  out¬ 
side  wall  system  could  be  removed  and  a  i 
curtain  wall  substituted,  carried  by  the  new 
interior  construction,  and  with  any  scheme 
of  windows,  openings,  or  balconies. 


PM 

means 

Property 

Management 


by 

F.  Orin  Woodbury 

CPM 


Mr.  Woodbury,  1959  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Woodbury  Corjxira- 
tion,  Realtors,  and  senior  vice 
president  of  Richards-Wood- 
bury  Mortgage  Corporation, 
both  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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A  broad  survey  of  the  forces  at  work  in  today’s  market  leads  Mr.  Han¬ 
ford  to  the  conclusion  that  tax  advantages  will  continue  as  strong  in¬ 
centives  for  real  estate  investment.  He  foresees  also  a  growing  need  for 
expert  management  to  assure  top  yield. 


TRENDS  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
OWNERSHIP  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
bj!  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  cpm 


I  This  century  has  witnessed  revolutionary 
I  changes  in  the  ownership  of  real  estate, 
j  A  national  consciousness  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  real  property 
ownership  emerged  with  the  ending  of 
World  War  I,  Many  forces  created  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  the  real  estate  boom  which 
reached  its  peak  in  the  late  twenties  just 
prior  to  the  historic  stock  market  crash  and 
the  great  depression  of  the  early  thirties.  A 
new  affluent  society  was  created  as  a  result 
of  the  war  and  the  opportunity  for  wealth 
appeared  within  reach  of  the  common  man. 

Every  real  or  fancied  investment  with 
even  the  slightest  potential  for  profit  was 
exploited.  Finance  became  our  leading  in- 
j  dustry.  Unearned  increment  became  a 
I  household  phrase.  Paper  profits  created  the 
I  illusion  of  a  money  utopia  which  almost 
i  everyone  believed  to  be  the  final  answer  to 
economic  security.  Confidence  was  so  high 
and  the  incentives  so  great  that  our  whole 
economic  structure,  in  its  fantastic  expan- 
I  sion,  became  accustomed  to  the  use  of  enor¬ 
mous  credit  as  a  means  of  enhancing  profit 
margins. 

Large  pools  of  money  poured  into  the 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  San  Francisco,  served  as 
IREM  president  in  1958.  He  is  a  well-known  author 
and  lecturer  on  management  subjects. 


real  estate  lending  market  attracted  by  high 
interest  rates  with  the  fringe  benefits  of 
loan  premiums.  The  amortizing  loan  was 
almost  unheard  of  and  “yield  on  equity”  em¬ 
bellished  every  submittal  of  real  estate  for 
sale.  The  popular  concept  of  real  estate  fi¬ 
nancing  was  predicated  upon  loan  renewal 
and  not  loan  reduction.  Supporting  this  in¬ 
vestment  practice  was  the  conviction  that 
income  yield  would  continue  uninter¬ 
rupted. 

DEPRESSION  TOOK  TOLL 

History  has  recorded  the  frightful  impact 
of  the  great  depression.  Incomes  disap¬ 
peared.  Taxes  and  interest  could  not  be 
paid.  Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  real  prop¬ 
erties  were  reluctantly  taken  over  by  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  which  lacked  the  will,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  financial  ability  to  prepare  these 
properties  for  renewed  economic  use  or  to 
protect  them  against  further  deterioration 
from  deferred  maintenance. 

The  great  problem  of  the  lending  insti¬ 
tutions  was  to  divest  themselves  of  huge  in¬ 
ventories  of  defunct  properties  by  selling 
them  to  individuals  and  groups  for  little  or 
no  cash  payments  where  such  new  owners 
could  supply  the  necessary  management  en¬ 
ergy  and  experience  to  give  reasonable  as- 
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surance  of  a  return  to  interest  paying  even 
if  on  a  reduced  rate  basis. 

Other  owners  who  hung  on  by  their  teeth 
were  able  to  renegotiate  interest  rates  or  se¬ 
cure  temporary  moratoriums  on  interest 
payments  provided  there  was  the  remotest 
hope  that  the  properties  might  survive  fi¬ 
nancially  with  a  subsiding  of  the  economic 
storm. 

Government  assistance  provided  some 
small  optimism  through  newly-created  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  such  as  HOLC  (Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation),  Section  77B  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act,  NRA  (National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration),  and  the  many  other  alphabet 
organizations  designed  to  relieve  pressures 
on  blocked  economic  pipelines. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  the 
economic  situation  paled  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Through  our  government  we  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  war  effort  that  required  an 
immediate  and  continuous  pouring  of  al¬ 
most  unimaginable  sums  of  money  into  our 
economy.  This  caused  a  sharp  reversal  of 
the  economic  trend,  and  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  war,  went  on  to  create  the  climate  for 
the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  ever  known. 

WAR  EFFORT  PRIMES  ECONOMY 

Our  social  and  economic  lives  changed 
abruptly  as  a  result  of  mass  contact  with  the 
realities  of  life,  experiences  of  travel,  new 
affluence,  broadened  horizons  of  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  governmental  activity.  Almost 
overnight,  the  common  man  was  elevated 
to  a  mode  of  life  formerly  enjoyed  only  by 
the  well-to-do.  The  rise  in  personal  income 
at  almost  every  level  and  the  willingness  to 
spend  most  of  that  income  paced  the  growth 
of  industrial  enterprises  which  converted 
to  the  manufacture  of  peace  time  merchan¬ 
dise  for  better  living.  This  growth  was  aided 
and  abetted  by  explosive  credit  expansion. 


I.  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Home  ownership  by  the  great  masses  of 
people  has  become  commonplace.  Whereas  i 
a  low  percentage  of  families  formerly  owned  I 
their  homes  the  great  program  of  own-your- 
own  skyrocketed  to  a  point  where  about  60 
per  cent  of  non-farm  families  have  become 
land  owners  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one 
million  new  homes  annually. 

We  are  witnessing  the  passing  of  the  mas 
sive  old  mansion  on  large  acreage.  Today’s 
living  standard  is  founded  on  the  efficient, 
modern  house  with  up-to-date  facilities  and 
amenities  conveniently  contained  in  smaller 
areas.  Transportation  of  all  types  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  conversion  of  farms  and  orchards 
into  new  communities  complete  with  all 
needed  facilities.  The  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  were  and  continue  to  be  the  prime  mov¬ 
ers  in  encouraging  home  ownership. 

In  the  most  recent  years  we  have  noted  a 
rising  demand  for  better  homes  at  higher 
prices.  The  so-called  cracker  box  house  has 
lost  its  public  appeal.  Rising  salaries  and 
wages  have  converted  customer  interest 
from  price  to  quality.  Every  era  of  sustained 
prosperity  has  been  reflected  by  increasing 
family  formation  and  a  trend  toward  larger  t 
families  with  the  result  that  larger  homes 
are  required  with  added  conveniences. 

LARGER  DOWN  PAYMENTS 

With  the  advent  of  tight  money  alter¬ 
nating  with  easier  money  policies  there  is  a 
trend  to  stabilization  of  home  buying  ac¬ 
tivities  by  more  substantial  down  payments  j 
replacing  the  no-down-payment  programs. 
Although  our  national  savings  remain  at 
record  highs,  inadequate  equity  payments 
are  bolstered  with  secondary  and  sometimes 
tertiary  financing.  The  Federal  National 
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Mortgage  Association  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  active  in  stimulating  residential  mort¬ 
gage  lending. 

II.  APARTMENT  PROPERTIES 

Growing  population,  concentration  of 
people  in  and  around  urban  areas,  plus  con¬ 
struction  costs,  have  combined  to  stimulate 
widespread  interest  in  multiple  family  resi¬ 
dential  properties.  This  enterprise  has  taken 
many  forms  such  as  garden  apartments, 
walk-ups,  high  rise  apartment  rental  proj¬ 
ects,  cooperatives,  and  motels. 

We  cannot  consider  investment  real  estate 
without  strong  emphasis  on  tax  benefits  and 
financing.  The  great  advantages  of  allow¬ 
able  deductions  for  depreciation  and  the 
mathematical  potential  from  leverage 
through  heavy  financing  are  the  prime  mo¬ 
tivating  factors  for  purchase  of  most  invest¬ 
ment  properties.  This  situation  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  possible  revisions  in  our  tax 
laws  are  made.  Congress  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  more  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  radical  changes  in  tax 
policies  based  upon  more  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  tax  payers. 

NEW  TAX  STRUCTURE? 

What  forms  any  new  laws  may  take  is  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Real  estate  own¬ 
ers  at  the  moment  can  only  watch  develop¬ 
ments  closely.  It  is,  however,  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  more  realistic  interpretation  of 
allowable  depreciation,  capital  gains,  and 
institutional  exemptions  will  receive  pri¬ 
mary  consideration.  As  we  look  more  closely 
at  multi-family  residential  properties  we  ac¬ 
quire  the  unalterable  conviction  that  own¬ 
ership  of  such  properties  is  tantamount  to 
the  operation  of  a  highly  technical  and  time- 
consuming  business  requiring  the  basic 
attribute  of  every  successful  business— man¬ 
agement. 


The  involvement  of  people,  equipment, 
products,  materials,  and  services  dictates  the 
necessity  for  competent  operational  pro¬ 
gramming  on  a  24-hour  basis;  coupled  with 
vast  experience  in  the  over-all  real  estate 
business.  Interpretation  of  rental  markets, 
value  trends,  modernization,  rehabilitation, 
maintenance,  operating  cost  analyses,  gen¬ 
eral  real  estate  accounting,  capital  improve¬ 
ments,  employe  direction,  leasing,  collec¬ 
tions,  payment  of  bills,  and  general  record 
keeping  are  some  of  the  many  requisites  for 
profitable  real  estate  ownership.  Inexperi¬ 
ence  and  neglect  are  the  causes  of  depressed 
properties  which  normally  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  capital  losses  and  sub  normal  in¬ 
come. 

The  general  trend  for  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades  has  been  toevards  increasing  popula¬ 
tions  in  or  near  the  central  city.  The  bulk  of 
people  in  areas  of  high  population  density 
are  chronic  renters,  while  home  ownership 
forms  the  suburban  pattern.  This  trend  is 
continuing  and  is  evidenced  by  rising  land 
values  for  potential  apartment  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  concentrated  neighborhoods. 
It  must  be  underlined  that  the  most  success¬ 
ful  developments  of  apartment  projects  rely 
on  high  population  densities  which  indicate 
necessary  caution  in  such  developments 
where  population  densities  are  compara¬ 
tively  low. 

Many  speculative  builders  are  construct¬ 
ing  apartment  properties  in  low  density 
areas.  In  most  cases,  the  ultimate  purchasers 
of  these  properties  must  anticipate  rent 
losses  through  vacancies  of  more  than  10 
per  cent.  Urban  renewal  projects  in  the 
larger  communities  are  making  large  acre¬ 
ages  available  for  new  rental  housing  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  living  space 
in  the  central  city.  These  completed  pro¬ 
jects  will  draw  heavily  on  the  suburban  and 
outlying  rental  properties  where  home  own- 
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ership  is  predominant.  The  investing  pub¬ 
lic  is  increasingly  better  informed  on  the 
operational  problems  of  multi-family  resi¬ 
dential  properties.  From  now  on  market¬ 
ing  all  categories  of  new  developments  will 
require  more  and  more  facts  rather  than 
fancies. 

III.  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

There  are  three  general  types  of  office 
building:  the  large  modern  structure,  the 
older  building,  and  the  small  building.  We 
divide  these  into  three  groups  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  adaptable  to  three  main 
groups  of  investors.  The  large  modern  de¬ 
velopments  are  created  by  promotional 
groups  or  by  institutions,  the  older  buildings 
are  sought  by  syndicators,  and  the  smaller 
projects  are  favored  by  independent  invest¬ 
ors  or  institutions  which  plan  100  per  cent 
occupancy  by  themselves. 

Each  classification  has  its  separate  econ¬ 
omy  and  its  individual  investment  incentive. 
Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  group,  but  there  are  certain 
definite  trends  that  will  affect  the  immediate 
future  ownership  of  these  properties  as  a 
class. 

The  large  new  buildings,  because  of 
spiraling  construction  costs,  are  requiring 
rentals  almost  double  those  required  in  the 
older  buildings.  In  years  past,  movement  to 
higher-priced  space  was  motivated  by  the 
prestige  of  nationally  known  and  respected 
tenancies.  Such  prestige  buildings  are  no 
longer  scarce  and  the  long  established 
smaller  tenants  are  becoming  more  content 
to  live  in  the  older  buildings  at  substantially 
lower  rents,  particularly  where  owners  and 
managers  pursue  a  reasonable  policy  of  mod¬ 
ernization  and  impose  high  maintenance 
standards. 

At  the  same  time,  a  great  many  of  these 
prestige  tenancies  with  limited  space  re¬ 


quirements  are  seeking  small  buildings, 
usually  away  from  the  congested  central  city 
area  where  they  can  enjoy  efficient  office  lay¬ 
outs  and  lower  rentals  with  the  added  con¬ 
venience  of  inexpensive  or  free  parking, 
plus  the  advertising  value  of  their  individual 
building  enterprise.  This  adds  up  to  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  tenancies  in  all  office  space  which,  in 
turn,  is  reflected  in  reduced  net  yields  be¬ 
cause  of  vacancy  factors  and  resultant  lower 
valuation  of  the  projects  themselves.  Most  of 
our  large  cities  are  presently  overbuilt  in 
office  space,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  expanding  need  for  such  space  will 
require  several  years  to  catch  up  with  the 
visible  supply. 

WHAT  INVESTORS  DEMAND 

New  owners  seek  the  totally  leased  project 
rather  than  the  uncertainty  of  tenancy  turn¬ 
over  and  vacancy  losses.  There  is  a  definite 
incentive  in  the  large  office  building  to  at¬ 
tract  the  investor  by  organizing  a  leasing 
company.  In  this  way  a  package  investment 
is  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  is  pur¬ 
portedly  relieved  of  management  problems 
and  can  reasonably  contemplate  a  steady  in¬ 
come  flow  for  which  he  willingly  sacrifices 
a  portion  of  potential  net  income. 

In  essence  he  is  buying  management,  the 
cost  of  which  is  relatively  high  in  this  type 
of  operation  due  to  necessary  safety  factors 
required  by  the  master  lessee.  For  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  it  is  well  to  plan  on  a  level¬ 
ing  off  of  rental  costs  and  perhaps  some  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  asking  rentals  on  newer 
properties.  Prospective  purchasers  are  aware 
of  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  expensive  space. 
In  calculating  purchase  prices  there  is  an 
inclination  to  discount  current  asking  rent¬ 
als  in  the  new  buildings,  except  those  under 
long  leases  with  100  per  cent  occupancy  by 
very  substantial  and  financially  dependable 
lessees. 
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In  the  older  building,  the  investor  is  scan¬ 
ning  the  physical  operation  as  well  as  rent 
schedules  to  determine  possible  increases  in 
net  income  from  improved  facilities,  mod¬ 
ernization  and  rehabilitation,  re-alignment 
of  rent  schedules,  and  reduction  in  operating 
costs  through  expert  management,  labor  sav¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  more  efficient  mainte¬ 
nance  programs. 

IV.  RETAIL  PROPERTIES 

Retail  operations  fall  into  three  separate 
categories:  the  central  city,  outlying  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  strip  areas,  and  shopping  cen¬ 
ters.  The  latter  will  be  treated  under  a  sep¬ 
arate  heading  since  the  shopping  center,  as 
a  newer  concept  of  business  activity,  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  many  factors  with  individual 
characteristics.  Owners  of  downtown  prop¬ 
erties  are  demanding  strong  tenants,  long 
leases  with  escalator  provisions,  and  percent¬ 
ages  or  commodity  indices. 

Retail  property  owners  in  the  central  city 
are  impressed  with  income  stability.  They 
are  confident  of  future  enhancement  with 
the  result  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  these  prop¬ 
erties  will  come  on  the  market.  Compara¬ 
tively  high  occupancy,  rising  business  vol¬ 
umes,  and  persistent  demand  continue  to 
build  up  selling  resistance  in  spite  of  nomi¬ 
nal  yields  on  fair  market  values.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reinvest  plus  tax  penalties  add  to 
market  inertia  in  these  properties.  Modern¬ 
ization,  remodeling,  and  rehabilitation  by 
existing  owners  are  the  keynotes  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  central  city. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  existing  central  retail 
core  will  expand  materially  except  for  the 
pressure  of  weaker  tenancies  on  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  downtown.  Periphery  ownership 
is  becoming  more  popular  as  a  compromise 
for  buyers  who  cannot  secure  properties  in 
the  central  core  and  desire  close-in  owner¬ 
ship  even  at  a  premium. 


V.  NEIGHBORHOOD  STORES 

Neighborhood  and  strip  retail  properties 
have  been  through  an  extended  period  of 
difficulty.  There  are  no  appreciable  indica¬ 
tions  of  any  real  improvement  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  properties  of  this  type  seem  to 
be  saleable  only  on  relatively  high  yield 
bases  and  with  attractive  financing.  Buyers 
are  extremely  cautious  and  fully  alert  to 
high  vacancy  ratios,  rising  taxes,  and  the 
generally  weak  class  of  tenancy  available. 

Off  street  parking  and  competition  from 
shopping  centers  and  downtown  contribute 
to  this  dilemma.  Most  of  these  areas  have 
more  store  space  than  the  neighborhood  can 
support.  Most  buyers  of  these  properties 
plan  modernization,  new  uses,  or  the  razing 
of  improvements  to  make  way  for  parking 
facilities;  all  of  which  indicate  price  tags 
that  are  low  enough  to  assure  a  profit  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  owner  as  compensation  for  his 
capital  risk  and  creative  energy. 

VI.  THE  SHOPPING  CENTER 

The  shopping  center  has  been  the  glam¬ 
our  property  of  the  past  decade.  This  mod¬ 
em  concept  of  merchandising  was  a  natural 
product  of  suburban  growth,  expanded  use 
of  the  automobile  on  greatly  improved  high¬ 
way  nets,  and  increased  traffic  congestion  in 
central  city  areas. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  shopping  center 
development,  their  strategic  locations,  mod¬ 
em  facilities,  and  complete  services  com¬ 
bined  to  create  a  sound  economic  enterprise 
which  easily  attracted  adequate  financing. 
As  with  other  successful  operations,  com¬ 
petition  became  so  great  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  many  projects  were  diluted  and 
easy  financing  disappeared  as  tenants  be¬ 
came  seriously  concerned  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  success. 

Three  classes  of  shopping  center  evolved: 
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(1)  the  neighborhood  center  where  foods 
and  services  were  principal  tenancies;  (2) 
the  area  center,  purporting  to  serve  several 
neighborhoods  with  foods,  services,  some 
specialty  store  outlets,  and  some  small  de¬ 
partment  store  operations;  (3)  the  regional 
center  with  one  or  perhaps  two  major  de¬ 
partment  store  operations,  major  specialty 
store  outlets,  service  and  food  stores. 

TOO  MANY  STORES 

We  are  today  so  greatly  over-stored  in 
these  developments  that  several  years  of 
neighborhood  and  area  growth  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  many  of  the  existing  projects 
will  become  economically  attractive.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  centers, 
particularly  the  neighborhood  and  area 
projects,  will  ever  justify  their  economic  ex¬ 
istence.  Almost  all  of  these  developments  are 
either  corporate  or  syndicate  owned  since 
the  cost  of  these  properties  is  very  high,  the 
risk  great,  and  current  net  earnings  com¬ 
paratively  low.  Almost  without  exception, 
improved  earnings  are  based  upon  higher 
percentage  rents  from  enhanced  business 
volumes. 

The  currently  successful  regional  centers 
are  not  being  offered  for  sale.  The  precari¬ 
ous  ones  are  mainly  attractive  to  investing 
groups  at  prices  which  justify  a  calculated 
business  risk.  The  shopping  center  is  a  com¬ 
plex  business  enterprise  requiring  excep¬ 
tional  management  skill  and  without  which 
even  the  smallest  neighborhood  center  is 
doomed  to  questionable  minor  success  or 
more  probably  complete  failure. 

Prospective  purchasers  understand  pro¬ 
ject  design  and  its  direct  effect  on  potential 
success.  Investors  are  alert  to  the  strong 
current  trend  toward  increased  land  valua- 


transportation  facilities.  Buyers  of  shopping 
centers  require  some  assurance  of  future 
growth,  an  adequate  return  on  invested  cap¬ 
ital  after  realistic  deductions  for  all  opera¬ 
tional  costs,  and  top-flight  management. 
Long  term  financing  is  essential  to  most 
shopping  center  owners. 

VII.  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTIES 

Most  non-occupant  owners  of  industrial 
properties  have  so-called  light  industries  as 
tenants  rather  than  heavy  industries  which 
more  often  own  the  properties  they  use. 
Light  industry  used  to  be  housed  mainly  in 
close-in  loft  buildings,  but  recently  processes 
and  problems  have  required  a  shift  to  in¬ 
dividual  one  story  buildings  with  adequate 
ground  for  parking  and  storage.  This  land 
is  principally  available  in  the  peripheral 
.^areas  with  highway  and  spur  track  access  or, 
in  some  instances,  proximity  to  water  borne 
commerce. 

Close-in  loft  buildings  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  converted  to  office  and  similar 
uses  for  tenants  not  requiring  prime  office 
locations.  Many  of  these  properties  are  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  net  incomes  than  before  and 
are  being  held  or  offered  for  investment 
with  comparably  higher  net  yields  and  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  in  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances.  Other  loft  buildings  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  advantageous  conver¬ 
sion  are  being  razed  and  the  land  converted 
to  parking  areas.  These  operations  are  fi¬ 
nancially  attractive  in  many  instances  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  allowable  depreciation 
is  non-existent.  Such  conversions  are  most 
attractive  to  small  corporations  or  syndicates 
with  minimum  income  tax  liabilities  or 
to  individuals  or  groups  with  other  factors 
which  offset  net  income. 


tions  for  tax  assessment  purposes,  and  they  There  are  still  some  industrial  operations 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  which  are  most  efficient  in  multi-story  build¬ 
trading  area  in  terms  of  population  and  ings  where  gravity  feed  is  a  distinct  advan- 
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tage.  An  example  of  this  is  the  baking 
industry.  It  is  notable  that  such  industries, 
because  of  their  individual  type  of  opera¬ 
tion,  are  classed  as  specialized  tenancies. 
Properties  in  this  category— when  not  owned 
i  by  the  user— are  sold  on  reasonably  high 
yields  unless  long  leases  with  escalator  pro¬ 
visions  and  very  strong  tenancies  assure  fi¬ 
nancial  benefits  free  of  risk. 

VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PARKS 

Industrial  parks  are  providing  groupings 
of  compatible  tenancies  with  great  mutual 
advantages  and  high  advertising  value.  Ten¬ 
ants  in  these  attractive  parks  benefit  from 
the  prestige  of  their  location  and  neighbors. 
These  projects  are  generally  developed  by 
syndicates  or  real  estate  investment  groups 
created  for  this  special  purpose,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  park  is  not  usually  offered  for  sale. 
Park  management  is  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  facet  of  successful  ownership.  The 
operation  of  an  industrial  park  is  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  shopping  center  in  many  ways. 

A  great  number  of  individual  properties 
have  been  improved  for  special  tenancies. 
Most  of  these  properties  are  sought  by  in¬ 
dividual  investors  who  are  motivated  by  a 
desire  for  secure  incomes  plus  allowable  de¬ 
preciation  with  the  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  land  values.  Financially  sound  ten¬ 
ants  are  the  keys  to  this  type  of  investment. 

VIII.  PATTERNS  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Investment  in  real  estate  is  increasingly 
motivated  by  tax  laws  rather  than  income 
opportunities.  Allowable  depreciation  de¬ 
ductions  on  varied  bases  make  it  possible 
for  individuals  and  groups  to  enjoy  tax-free 
income  greater  than  that  available  from  any 
security  of  equal  safety.  Therefore,  we  find 
more  and  more  demand  for  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment  properties  where  spendable  net 
income  is  of  any  importance.  .\s  a  result  of 


this,  plus  the  added  financial  benefits  from 
financing  (with  interest  as  another  tax  de¬ 
duction),  prices  have  steadily  risen  and  in¬ 
come  streams  diminished. 

SYNDICATES  Ml’LTlPLY 

The  real  estate  syndicate  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  this  public  desire  to  own  real  es- 
state.  Syndication  is  on  the  increase  due  to 
the  insatiable  appetite  of  free  money  for 
the  advantages  of  real  estate  investments. 
Syndicates  of  all  types  are  springing  up 
everywhere  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
group  organizations  receive  corporate  tax 
treatment.  A  great  attraction  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  the  opportunity  for  diversification 
and/or  ownership  of  interests  in  large  prop¬ 
erties  with  relatively  modest  amounts  of 
capital. 

Subject  to  favorable  congressional  action, 
the  real  estate  investment  trust  with  liberal 
tax  benefits  will  stimulate  further  group  ac¬ 
tivity  in  real  estate  ownership.  With  mul¬ 
tiple  group  activity  in  the  investment  prop¬ 
erty  field,  trading  in  properties  will  be  be¬ 
tween  groups  or  between  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
majority  of  substantial  ownership  will  be  in 
joint  ventures. 

The  strong  impetus  given  to  the  pension 
plan  throughout  our  business  structure  has 
created  enormous  pools  of  money  for  invest¬ 
ment.  More  of  this  money  can  be  expected  to 
go  into  real  estate,  either  through  mortgage 
lending  or  actual  ownership. 

Labor  unions  have  become  highly  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  investment  funds.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  labor  money  is  being 
attracted  to  real  estate.  Unions  are  acting  as 
mortgage  lenders,  developers,  and  purchas¬ 
ers  of  office  buildings  most  often  for  partial 
use  as  union  headquarters. 

Trust  estates  held  by  banks,  trust  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  fiduciaries  are  substantial 
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buyers  of  real  property  either  by  direction 
in  trust  indentures,  or  by  discretionary  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  trustees  seeking  more 
attractive  net  income  yields  and  tax  bene¬ 
fits.  These  purchases  are  fairly  well  confined 
to  properties  under  long  leases  with  strong 
tenancies.  Leverage  through  heavy  financ¬ 
ing  is  not  generally  a  determining  factor  in 
this  type  of  purchase. 

Purchase  for  total  or  partial  use  by  in¬ 
surance  companies,  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  and  other  mutual  business  organiza¬ 
tions  is  resulting  in  advanced  prices  for 
desirable  properties.  Again  our  tax  laws  pro¬ 
vide  the  climate  for  this  activity. 

The  sale-lease-back  is  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  since  large  organizations  seeking  ad¬ 
vantages  of  location,  publicity,  and  growth 
opportunities  find  ready  markets  for  the  sale 
of  such  projects  on  comparatively  low  yield 
bases. 

TREND  INDICATORS 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  scan  the  en¬ 
tire  spectrum  of  real  estate  in  detail,  but 
several  conclusions  are  evident  as  to  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  real  estate  business  is 
moving: 

1.  Sound  properties  of  all  types  requir¬ 
ing  larger  capital  investments  are  going  into 
strong  hands  where  re-sales  are  doubtful,  at 
least  until  depreciation  or  other  tax  bene¬ 
fits  begin  to  run  out. 

2.  The  best  prospects  for  the  larger  in¬ 
vestment  properties  are  groups  with  avail¬ 
able  money  not  normally  required  in  the 
regular  conduct  of  their  respective  endeav¬ 
ors.  These  will  include  labor  unions,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  large  syndicates,  invest¬ 
ment  trusts,  large  estates  with  strong 
management,  and  a  limited  number  of 
wealthy  individuals. 

3.  Smaller  investment  properties  are  fil¬ 
tering  into  portfolios  of  small  syndicates  or 


other  groups  and,  to  some  extent,  individ¬ 
uals. 

4.  Tax  benefits  and  leverage  through 
heavy  financing  will  continue  to  act  as  the 
strongest  motives  for  investment  property 
ownership. 

5.  Expert  management  is  required  for  all 
investment  properties  in  order  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  net  yields  with  prejudice 
to  invested  capital.  This  is  particularly  nec¬ 
essary  in  view  of  high  interest  rates  and  ris¬ 
ing  operating  costs. 

6.  Home  purchases  and  other  purchases 
for  use  are  retaining  individual  interest  al¬ 
though  on  a  more  selective  and  studied  basis. 
Sale  lease-backs  are  continuing  in  strong 
demand  at  all  price  levels  and  no  change  in 
this  trend  is  foreseeable. 

MANAGEMENT  A  MUST 

As  owmers,  they  require  the  most  skillful 
management  not  only  to  relieve  them  from 
confining  detail  work  but  to  assure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  beneficial  use  of  their  properties  un¬ 
der  all  economic  conditions  and  over  a 
continuing  period  of  time. 

Owners  have  come  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  expert  supervision,  not  only  in 
the  basic  mechanical  processes  of  rent  col¬ 
lecting,  bill  payment,  and  other  aspects  of 
practical  accounting,  but  more  important, 
in  the  professional  counsel  needed  to  assure 
the  maximum  return  from  property  in  this 
dynamic,  modern  world. 

Quality  in  location,  growth  potential, 
tenancy,  and  physical  condition  are  the 
prime  considerations.  They  are  modified  by 
income  flow,  present  and  foreseeable;  tax 
benefits  through  allowable  depreciation: 
and  adequate  financing— all  packaged  to¬ 
gether  with  competent  management.  This 
is  the  ownership  demand.  The  satisfaction 
of  this  demand  is  essential  to  a  successful  life 
in  the  real  estate  industry. 


Here  are  the  persuasive  reasons  why  professional  property  manage¬ 
ment  is  being  increasingly  sought  throughout  the  country  as  the  only 
assured  way  to  achieve  full  yield.  Mr.  Kemp  records  also  the  important 
trend  toward  greater  specializatioji  within  the  management  field  itself. 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  IS  A  PROFESSION 
by  George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.,  cpm 


The  success  of  any  investment  is  directly 
dependent  on  good  management.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  companies  of  all  sizes,  whether  they 
be  the  very  large  ones  such  as  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  DuPont,  or  small  companies 
consisting  of  one  or  two  men. 

How  often  have  we  seen  stocks  of  various 
companies  that  seemed  anemic  and  devel¬ 
oped  no  dynamic  market  due  to  poor 
earnings? 

Many  times  in  the  history  of  the  stock 
exchange  such  companies  suffered  from 
poor  or  unimaginative  management.  Ulti¬ 
mately  they  either  went  out  of  business  or 
new  management  was  obtained. 

NEED  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

Real  estate  investments  of  all  types  are 
just  as  definitely  affected  by  competent  man¬ 
agement  as  industries.  Unfortunately  too 
many  owners  are  not  as  cognizant  of  this  fact 
as  they  should  be.  Every  type  of  real  estate 
investment,  whether  it  be  an  apartment  or 
office  building,  a  shopping  center,  or  even 
vacant  land,  needs  management  attention- 
competent  management  attention— if  it  is  to 
be  fully  successful. 

Why  should  vacant  land  require  manage- 


George  W.  Kemp,  jr.,  Chicago,  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm  of  McKey  and  Poague,  Inc. 


ment?  The  answer  is  that  it  takes  competent 
management  to  achieve  minimum  taxes. 
The  success  of  an  investment  in  vacant  land 
depends  on  selling  it  at  an  opportune  time  or 
on  planning  its  successful  use,  either  im¬ 
proved  or  unimproved.  No  one  is  better 
qualified  to  do  this  than  a  competent  real 
estate  manager. 

AGE  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

This  is  recognized  as  an  age  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  in  our  own  field  amateur  efforts 
can  no  longer  achieve  successful  building 
management.  Take  a  moment  to  look 
around  and  you  will  see  some  basic  exam¬ 
ples  of  specialization.  Take  the  barber,  for 
example.  You  could  cut  your  own  hair  but 
you  don’t.  You  go  to  a  specialist  who  can  do 
the  job  better,  faster,  and  more  efficiently. 
The  same  applies  to  the  tailor,  the  auto  me¬ 
chanic,  the  television  repair  man,  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  scores  of  other  fields. 

Many  individual  owners  who  manage 
their  property  do  not  recognize  this  fact.  As 
a  result,  in  case  after  case,  units  have  been 
rented  below  the  market.  Excessive  repair 
and  maintenance  costs  have  been  incurred. 
Real  estate  tax  costs  have  risen  unneces¬ 
sarily.  Yet  these  owners  felt  they  were  being 
prudent  in  saving  a  5  or  6  per  cent  manage¬ 
ment  commission  when  in  reality  they  were 
losing  many  times  this  each  year. 
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VAST  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED 

Property  management  is  a  specialist’s 
business.  Too  often  people  do  not  realize 
the  various  helds  in  which  the  manager  must 
be  an  expert,  A  competent  property  man¬ 
ager  must  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  the  following  subjects:  salesmanship,  law 
(leases  and  collections),  architecture  (re¬ 
modeling  and  planning  new  projects),  con¬ 
struction,  market  analysis,  economics,  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  civic  affairs. 

Consider  the  years  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  manager,  devoting  full  time 
to  his  profession,  requires.  What  individual 
owner,  managing  his  property  on  a  part  time 
basis,  could  possibly  understand  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  a  construction  trade  as  it  pertains 
to  his  property,  the  current  market  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  affect  his  rentals,  future  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  competition,  and  maintenance 
and  modernization  as  an  economic  invest¬ 
ment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tact  and  under¬ 
standing  essential  to  good  tenant  relations? 
Such  an  owner  would  never  dream  of  remov¬ 
ing  his  appendix  for  fear  of  losing  his  life, 
and  yet  he  might  attempt  to  handle  his  own 
management,  jeopardizing  the  life  of  his  real 
estate  investment, 

Sp)ecialization  is  increasing  even  within 
the  management  field.  Today  many  man¬ 
agers  specialize  by  type  of  building  or  prop¬ 
erty,  by  location  within  a  given  metropoli¬ 
tan  district,  and  by  county  or  state  areas.  We 
find  that  management  techniques  used  in 
apartment  buildings  differ  from  those  re¬ 
quired  in  office  buildings.  Shopping  centers 
with  their  specialized  leasing  constitute  a 
technical  problem  all  their  own.  The  factors 
of  economics,  labor  costs,  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  make  the  management  of  properties 


in  Detroit  substantially  different  from  those 
in  Boston  or  Chicago. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

During  the  last  few  decades,  we  have  seen 
the  business  of  property  management  take 
big  strides  toward  full  professionalism.  To¬ 
day’s  competent  manager  strives  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  field  by  exchanging  ideas  and 
experiences  with  associates  through  semi¬ 
nars,  technical  books  and  pamphlets,  man¬ 
agement  courses,  and  other  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 

Urban  property  managers  bear  an  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  to  their  communities. 
Upon  the  efficient  and  enlightened  practice 
of  their  business  rests  much  of  the  vitality 
of  their  cities.  Management  that  is  well 
planned  and  executed  year  after  year  stands 
as  a  major  bulwark  against  urban  blight  and 
can  spell  the  difference  between  progress 
and  decay  in  central  city  areas. 

GROWING  OPPORTUNITIES 

Today,  and  in  years  to  come,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  efficient  property  management  is 
great.  Our  nation  is  growing  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  rate.  We  will  see  a  continued  boom 
over  the  decades  ahead.  More  and  more 
buildings  will  be  developed  for  apartment 
and  office  use.  These  buildings  will  require 
competent  management.  It  will  be  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  fill  this  need. 

In  many  of  our  great  cities  today  a  vast 
majority  of  the  property  is  not  under  pro¬ 
fessional  management.  We  must  sell  our 
services.  We  must  prove  to  the  investor  that 
professional  management  is  a  bargain  buy- 
the  only  purchase  that  will  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  from  real  property  investment. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 


LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
AND  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITORS 


I  Repairing  aluminum  doors 

Hollow  aluminum  doors  made  of  ex¬ 
truded  aluminum  are  difficult  to  repair  be¬ 
cause  the  metal  is  soft. 

We  recently  had  an  experience  with  one 
of  these  doors  that  is  worthy  of  note,  and  may 
provide  a  practical  example  for  other  prop¬ 
erty  managers.  It  measured  three  feet  by 
seven  feet  one  and  V»  inches  thick.  The 
stiles  and  rails  were  three  inches  wide  with 
a  center  glass  panel. 

A  windstorm  had  damaged  the  door  by 
breaking  the  joint  where  the  stile  on  the 
hinge  side  was  welded  to  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  rails.  The  glass  panel  was  not  damaged. 
A  new  door  would  have  cost  $195  and 
caused  considerable  delay.  Repairing  by  the 
use  of  angle  irons  or  corner  braces  bolted 
!  through  would  have  been  unsightly. 

The  remedy  was  to  bore  a  hole  one  half 
I  inch  in  diameter  through  the  edges  of  the 
stiles  and  into  the  rails  so  that  threaded 
rods  of  the  same  diameter  could  be  used  as 
bolts.  These  rods  were  cut  to  be  slightly 
shorter  than  the  width  of  the  door— one 
being  inserted  at  the  top  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  with  nuts  and  washers.  The  door 
was  then  drawn  together  and  was  as  strong 
after  the  repair  as  when  originally  manu¬ 
factured.  The  bolts  were  completely  in¬ 
visible  and  the  only  portions  of  the  repair 
that  remained  visible  were  the  holes  drilled 
through  the  edges  of  the  stiles. 


Care  of  aluminum  doors 
and  windows 

There  is  a  popular  opinion  that  alumi¬ 
num  is  not  subject  to  corrosion.  Actually 
it  does  corrode  and  become  pitted  if  not 
properly  cared  for.  Brass  and  bronze  develoj) 
a  greenish  patina  which  is  copper  oxide. 
This  coating  actually  protects  the  balance 
of  the  metal  lying  beneath.  In  aluminum, 
however,  aluminum  oxide  resulting  from 
corrosion  does  not  protect  the  metal  beneath 
and  corrosion  continues.  When  the  glass  in 
aluminum  doors  and  windows  is  washed  the 
frames  should  also  be  wiped.  Waxing  also 
acts  as  a  protection  to  aluminum. 

More  about  epoxies 

One  of  the  latest  ways  to  use  epoxy  resins 
is  to  touch  up  worn  parts  in  iron  enamel 
sinks  and  tubs.  One  firm  in  New  York  puts 
out  a  “do-it-yourself”  supply  kit  with  suf¬ 
ficient  material  to  cover  40  square  feet 
(about  the  surface  of  a  bathtub).  The  cost 
of  this  kit  is  approximately  $12,  or  the  com¬ 
pany  will  supply  labor  and  material  to  do 
the  job  for  about  $60.  We  have  no  expe¬ 
rience  to  prove  how  well  it  works. 

Oil  and  steam  boilers 

oil  is  an  excellent  fuel,  but  if  it  gets 
on  the  water  side  of  the  boiler  instead  of 
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the  fire  side,  it  can  do  untold  harm  to  the 
entire  system.  Where  No.  6  fuel  oil  (bunker 
“C”)  is  used,  it  must  be  pre-heated.  This 
is  accomplished  through  indirect  heaters 
using  boiler  water.  There  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  recent  instances  where  the  copper  coils 
in  the  heat  exchangers  have  leaked,  thereby 
permitting  the  fuel  oil  to  mix  with  the 
boiler  water. 

The  oil  then  adheres  to  the  steel  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tubes  and  the  boiler.  It  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  proper  passage  of  heat  and 
cooling  of  the  steel.  Leaks  in  boiler  tops 
and  steel  plates  occur.  We  know  of  one  in¬ 
stance  that  resulted  in  a  boiler  explosion 
which  killed  the  engineer  in  charge. 

Upon  discovering  such  a  leak,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  shut  off  the  oil  burner  and 
survey  the  extent  of  the  damage.  Oil  may 
have  been  carried  throughout  the  system 
even  into  radiator  air  valves.  The  source  of 
the  oil  leak  must  be  repaired.  When  the 
boiler  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  remove  the 
manhole  or  safety  valve  at  the  top,  add  soda 
ash.  The  quantity  to  be  used  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  a  heating  engineer. 

The  use  of  caustic  soda  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  unless  done  under  expert  super¬ 
vision,  because  it  may  cause  pitting  or  other 
damage  to  the  metal.  Boil  up  the  soda  ash 
solution  in  the  boiler  with  the  manhole 
cover  off.  Be  prepared  for  it  to  boil  over. 
This  will  carry  a  lot  of  the  oil  with  it. 


It  may  take  a  week  or  so  of  constant  boil¬ 
ing,  draining,  and  flushing  to  remove  the 
oil.  During  this  period,  if  the  boiler  must 
be  operated  to  give  steam  to  the  building, 
the  condensate  as  it  returns  must  not  be 
brought  back  into  the  boiler  because  this 
will  bring  back  oil  from  the  rest  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  condensate  should  be  expelled  to 
the  sewer  and  fresh  water  added  constantly 
to  the  boiler  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
water  through  evaporation.  If  you  are  lucky 
you  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  installing  a 
new  boiler. 

Loxon  concrete  patch 

Are  you  lying  awake  nights  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  repair  deteriorated  mag¬ 
nesite  (diato)  stairs  and  porches?  Relax.  All 
you  need  is  a  kit  of  Sherwin-Williams 
Loxon  Concrete  Patch,  w'hich  contains  a  can 
of  latex  solution  and  a  bag  of  special  cement. 

Mix  according  to  directions  and  fill  large 
cracks  with  a  trowel  or  a  15-cent  mustard 
squeeze  bottle,  and  fine  ones  with  a  thinner 
mixture  applied  with  a  brush.  Dust  with 
Portland  cement  for  color.  Bad  breaks  on 
leading  edges  can  be  replaced  by  curving  a 
piece  of  sheet  metal  as  a  form,  and  pack¬ 
ing  with  Loxon.  Lining  the  form  with  a 
sheet  of  cellophane  makes  it  easy  to  strip. 
Loxon  patches  seem  to  be  stronger  than  the 
original  magnesite. 


Xew  Certifications 


INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  M  AN  AGE  M  ENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Managed’  has  been  conferred  upon  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


ROBERT  A.  HONNER  (2004) 

445  North  Bedford  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Born  December  28,  1896,  in  Detroit,  Michigan:  has 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  field  for  36  years  and 
operated  a  general  real  estate  office  under  his  own 
name  since  1950;  specializes  in  commercial  property 
sales  and  leases  and  manages  apartment  and  store 
buildings  and  parking  lots;  he  is  a  Realtor  member 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  Realty  Board,  Inc.  in  which  he 
has  held  many  offices  including  the  presidency:  has 
served  as  president  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  and  for 
12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  YMCA;  territory  covered  professionally  is  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills  and  vicinity. 


ARLINGTON  R.  LANGLEY  (2005) 

800  North  First  Street 
San  Jose,  California 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  April  26,  1915;  owner  of 
A.  R.  Langley  Co.;  engages  in  brokerage,  property 
management,  subdividing,  appraising  and  mortgage 
lending;  attended  IREM  Course  1  in  Charlotte  and 
Course  II  in  Boston  (1960);  holds  membership  in 
the  Apartment  House  Owners  Association,  in  sev¬ 
eral  civic  clubs,  and  is  a  director  of  the  San  Jose 
Real  Estate  Board;  territory  covered  professionally 
is  Santa  Clara  County. 


HAL  DAVIS  (2025) 

1201  South  Bristol 
Santa  Ana,  California 

Born  May  23,  1924,  in  Keokuk,  Iowa;  owner  of  Hal 
Davis  Realty;  has  had  10  years  of  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  specializes  in  brokerage,  and  man¬ 
agement  of  single-family  dwellings;  received  B.S. 
degree  from  University  of  Notre  Dame;  attended 
IREM  Courses  I  and  II  in  Denver  and  Seattle 
(1959);  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Board  of  Realtors;  operates  profession¬ 
ally  in  Santa  Ana  and  vicinity. 


JACK  L.  MOYER  (2026) 

13805  Ventura  Boulevard 
Sherman  Oaks,  Caufornia 

Born  January  25,  1917,  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  in 
1959  established  a  property  management  company. 
Golden  West  Properties;  previously,  for  17  years  was 
engaged  in  property  management  for  the  Housing 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles;  specializes  in 
apartment  management  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
area;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  California,  majoring  in  forestry  management;  in 
1910  was  community  manager  for  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture:  holds  membership  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.,  L.  A. 
County  Apartment  Association,  and  Gridley  C.  of 
C.;  professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles  County. 

WALLACE  B.  AGNEW  (2006) 

905  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born  in  Fairbanks,  Iowa,  May  22,  1912:  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Walker  &  Dunlop,  Inc.,  an  Accredited  Man¬ 
agement  Organization;  has  had  more  than  20  years 
of  experience  in  all  phases  of  real  estate  and  prop¬ 
erty  management;  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from 
National  University  Law  School;  serves  on  the 
Commercial  and  Urban  Renewal  Committees  of  the 
Washington  Real  Estate  Board  and  was  a  director 
of  the  Board  for  two  years;  holds  membership  in 
the  Urban  Land  Institute  and  Washington  Board 
of  Trade:  has  authored  articles  and  lectured  on  the 
subject  of  commercial  real  estate  for  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  real  estate  organizations;  professional 
territory  covers  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

DeVERE  R.  WEEDON  (2007) 

1002  Twentieth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born  January  31,  1899,  in  Washington,  D.C.;  owner 
of  own  realty  firm;  has  had  37  years  of  experience 
in  management  of  commercial  and  residential  prop¬ 
erties;  is  a  director  of  the  Washington  Real  Estate 
Board  and  member  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
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Trade:  professional  territory  includes  Washington, 
D.C.,  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties  in  Virginia, 
and  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in 
Maryland. 

CHARLES  L.  KNIGHT  (2008) 

801  Washington  Street 
Tampa,  Florida 

Born  May  31,  1928,  in  Tampa,  Florida;  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  supervisor  of  appraisals  for  Eugene 
Knight,  Inc.,  and  treasurer  of  C.  L.  Knight  &  Sons, 
Inc.  where  he  supervises  the  property  management 
department:  has  been  engaged  in  management  of 
commercial,  industrial  and  residential  properties 
for  10  years;  majored  in  real  estate  at  University  of 
Florida  and  received  a  B.S.  degree;  attended  IREM 
Courses  I  and  II  held  in  Charlotte  and  Boston 
(1960);  holds  membership  in  the  Tampa  Board  of 
Realtors,  Inc.;  is  active  in  committee  work  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  SR  A,  and  the  Jr.  C. 
of  C.,  and  active  in  several  local  civic  organizations; 
has  lectured  before  professional  groups  on  real  es¬ 
tate  economics  and  mortgage  lending:  professional 
territory  includes  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

WILLIAM  B.  SNOWHOOK,  Jr.  (2009) 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  16,  1904;  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  Browne  &  Storch,  Inc.,  an  Accredited 
Management  Organization:  has  had  32  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field,  specializing  in 
management  of  store  and  office  buildings;  received 
a  B.S.  degree  from  Northwestern  University;  also 
attended  IREM’s  Chicago  Chapter  Course  II  (1959): 
is  a  director  of  the  Building  Managers  Club  and 
member  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  Loop  and  Near  North 
areas  in  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  M.  STARKS  (2010) 

207  West  Spruce 
Dodge  City,  Kansas 

Born  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  April  18,  1922;  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Starks-Hensley  Agency;  10 
years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes 
brokerage,  insurance,  appraising,  mortgage  lending 
and  management  of  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  property;  received  a  B.A.  degree  from 
University  of  Nebraska;  attended  IREM  course  in 
Kansas  City  (1957);  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Dodge  City  Real  Eiistate  Board  (1954—55)  and  of  the 
Dodge  City  Association  of  Insurance  Agents  (1954), 
and  as  a  director  of  the  Rotary  Club  (1956-57)  and 


Jr.  C.  of  C.  (1951);  professional  territory  covers 
Dodge  C;ity  and  southwest  Kansas. 

JOSEPH  F.  McFarland  (2oii) 

721  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  25,  1910;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mercantile  Trust  Company  as  prop¬ 
erty  manager;  experience  includes  management  of 
single-family  homes,  apartment  and  store  buildings, 
and  brokerage;  attended  IREM  Course  II  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  (1959):  is  an  associate  member  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  hit.; 
territory 'covered  professionally  is  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County. 

ERNEST  F.  FRUHBAUER  (2012) 

3170  Davenport  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born  September  1,  1916,  in  Humboldt,  Nebraska: 
property  manager  associated  with  Carl  C.  Wilson. 
Inc.;  has  had  9  years  of  experience  in  management 
of  residential  property  and  considerable  building 
experience  in  connection  with  61 1  Wherry  apart¬ 
ment  units;  was  awarded  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  key 
and  William  Gold  scholarship  key  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  and  received  a  B.S.  degree;  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  past  president 
and  presently  district  educational  director  of  Toast¬ 
masters  International;  territory  covered  profession¬ 
ally  is  Douglas  County  in  Nebraska. 

HENRY  C.  TRESCH  (2013) 

1 180  Raymond  Boulevard 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Born  May  25,  1899,  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  has  held 
position  of  executive  vice  president  of  Consolidated  » 
Dearborn  Corporation,  a  real  estate  investment  com¬ 
pany,  for  25  years;  experience  includes  appraising, 
acquisition  and  sale  of  properties,  financing  and  in¬ 
surance;  active  member  of  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Newark,  Irvington  &  Hillside,  Inc.  and  associate 
member  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.: 
member  of  Newark  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  BOMA,  and  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Building  Owners  and  Managers:  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Ill¬ 
inois. 

B.  BREVARD  BROOKSHIRE  (2014) 

203  Latta  Arcade 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Born  in  Statesville,  North  Carolina,  November  8, 
1919;  in  1957  established  the  Brookshire  Realty 
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&  Management  Co.  engaging  in  property  manage¬ 
ment,  insurance  and  brokerage:  is  a  licensed  gen¬ 
eral  contractor  in  Charlotte  and  for  the  past  15 
years  has  designed  and  built  income-producing 
properties  and  housing:  attended  IREM  Course  1 
in  Charlotte  (1960)  and  Course  II  in  Washington. 
D.C.  (1959):  holds  membership  in  the  Charlotte 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.  is  a  director  of  the  Myers 
Park  Civitan  Club,  vice  chairman  of  the  Charlotte 
Property  Management  .Association,  and  member  of 
the  local  C.  of  C:  professional  territory  covers  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County,  principally  the  City  of  Charlotte. 

HARRY  G.  BROWN  (2015) 

1 1 3  Latta  .Arcade 
Chari.oite,  North  C^arolina 

Born  March  29,  1927,  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina: 
for  the  past  10  years  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Brown-Glenn  Realty  Company:  experience  in¬ 
cludes  management  and  sale  of  investment  prop¬ 
erties:  also  operates  a  small  insurance  agency: 
received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Davidson  College:  at¬ 
tended  IREM  Course  I  in  Charlotte  (1960)  and 
Course  II  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1959):  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Charlotte  Board 
of  Realtors,  Inc.,  as  president  of  the  Myers  Park 
Civitan  Club  and  as  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Realtors:  professional  territory  covers  the 
Greater  Charlotte  area. 

FRED  I.  SUTTON,  JR.  (2016) 

Sutton  Building 
Kinston,  North  Carolina 

Born  September  13,  1916,  in  Greensboro,  North 
(Carolina:  established  a  real  estate  firm  under  his 
own  name  in  1910:  engages  in  management  of  down¬ 
town  business  property,  construction,  appraising 
and  brokerage:  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina:  attended  IREM’s 
Course  I  in  Detroit  (1959):  he  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Kinston  Board  of  Realtors,  served  as  regional 
vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Realtors,  as  a  director  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  City  Parking  Commission:  territory 
covered  professionally  is  Kinston,  La  Grange,  and 
Morehead  City  in  North  Carolina. 

GEORGE  E.  SPRINGER  (2017) 
j  3101  Euclid  Avenue 
[  (Cleveland,  Ohio 

1  Born  January  23,  1918,  in  Augusta,  Georgia:  pres- 
I  ident  of  Bates  &  Springer,  Inc.:  has  had  18  years  of 
i  experience  in  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  property:  majored  in  hotel  administration 


at  Cornell  University:  holds  membership  in  the 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board:  received  the  first 
award  given  by  the  Cleveland  .Apartment  ft  Home 
Owners  .Association  for  outstanding  accomplishment 
in  property  management  and  promoting  apartment 
living  (1958)  and  is  currently  vice  president  and  a 
trustee  of  the  organization:  maintains  an  office  in 
Cannonsburg  (Pittsburgh)  Pennsylvania,  and  oper¬ 
ates  primarily  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 


RICHARD  B.  VAUGHN  (2018) 

1 1 1  North  Fourth  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Born  .August  15,  1923,  in  Defiance,  Ohio:  foreman 
of  buildings  for  Ohio  Bell  l  elephone  (Company:  has 
had  6  years’  experience  in  the  supervision  of  repair, 
maintenance,  space  requirements  and  security  oper¬ 
ations  in  telephone  company  buildings:  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University:  is  a  member  of  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Realtors:  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  Profe.ssional  Engineers:  principle 
operating  area  covered  is  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  vi¬ 
cinity. 

WALLACE  E.  WILLIAMS  (2019) 

722  Franklin  Street 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

Born  January  17,  1912,  in  .Altoona,  Pennsylvania: 
president  of  John  Hill  Real  Estate,  Inc.:  has  21 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  which  in¬ 
cludes  appraising,  mortgage  lending,  brokerage, 
building,  and  property  management:  holds  an  ac¬ 
tive  membership  in  the  Cambria  County  Board  of 
Realtors:  professional  territory  covers  the  City  of 
Johnstown  in  Pennsylvania. 

BOBBY  GUY  MAXWELI.  (2020) 

4946  Navy  Road 
Millington,  Tennessee 

Born  in  Blytheville,  Arkansas,  April  5,  1926:  has 
been  manager  of  Millington  Homes,  Inc.  for  the 
past  7  years:  experience  in  management  of  single¬ 
family  homes,  duplexes,  apartment  and  store  build¬ 
ings:  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Memphis  State 
University:  attended  IREM  Course  in  Chicago 
(1953);  holds  membership  in  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Memphis  and  C.  of  C.  of  Millington;  is  past 
president  and  Secretary  of  the  Lions  Club  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Millington  Park  Commission;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Millington,  Tennessee. 
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ROBERT  D.  SCHULZE  (2021) 

600  Kresce  Building 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Bom  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  May  22,  1922;  leasing 
and  managing  agent  for  Goodman-Segar-Hogan, 
Inc.,  an  Accredited  Management  Organization;  has 
had  10  years  of  experience  in  the  management  of 
apartment  and  office  buildings;  received  B.A.  degree 
from  Colgate  University;  attended  IREM  Course  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  is  a  salesman  member  of 
Norfolk  Real  Estate  Board;  has  served  on  numerous 
committees  of  the  Junior  C.  of  C.;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  South  Norfolk, 
Princess  Anne  County,  Norfolk  County,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach. 

JOEL  W.  TYSON,  II  (2022) 

2  South  Fifth  Streei 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Born  March  17,  1928,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee;  vice 
president  of  Harrison  &  Bates,  Inc.;  for  the  past  6 
years  has  been  engaged  in  real  estate  brokerage, 
appraising,  mortgage  lending  and  management  of 
all  types  of  properties,  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
University  of  Virginia;  attended  IREM  Course  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Richmond 
and  the  Virginia  Real  Estate  Association;  holds  af¬ 
filiate  membership  in  SRA;  professional  territory 
covers  the  State  of  Virginia,  principally  metropol¬ 
itan  Richmond. 


ROBERT  A.  CANS,  JR.  (2023) 

Dexter  Horton  Building 
Seattle,  Washington 

Born  in  Dunkard,  Pennsylvania,  August  16,  1916; 
has  been  self-employed  in  the  real  estate  business, 
principally  in  the  development,  operation  and 
management  of  commercial  income-producing  real 
estate  for  the  past  12  years;  received  a  B.A.  degree 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University;  attended 
IREM  Course  II  in  Seattle  (1959);  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Seattle  Real  Estate  Board  and  served  as  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president  in  1959;  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Realtor’s  Toastmasters  Club;  holds  membership 
in  NIREB;  professional  territory  covers  the  Puget 
Sound  area. 

CHARLES  KASIK,  JR.  (2024) 

808  North  Third  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Born  Novemjaer  13,  1918,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
for  the  past  10  years  has  operated  a  real  estate 
office  under  his  own  name;  specializes  in  office 
building  management;  received  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Duke  University;  attended  IREM  Course  II  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (1959);  holds  membership  in  the 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Realtors;  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers,  and 
is  active  on  numerous  committees  of  the  national 
organization;  professional  territory  covers  Milwau¬ 
kee  County,  primarily  the  central  downtown  area 
of  Milwaukee. 
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424  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Frederick  L.  Dabney,  President 

53  State  Street . Boston  9,  Mass. 

Kenneth  P.  Babb,  Vice  President 

250  Boylston  Street . Boston  16,  Mass. 

F.  Lawrence  Dow,  Secretary-Treasurer 

242  Trumbull  Street . Hartford  3,  Conn. 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Alfred  London,  President 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  First  Vice  President 

60  Park  Place . Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Harry  Coddington,  Second  Vice  President 

744  Broad  Street . Newark  2,  N.  J. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan,  Third  Vice  President 

250  N,  Broad  Street . Elizabeth  3,  N.  J. 

David  Krugman,  Fourth  Vice  President 

1330  Main  Avenue . Clifton,  N.  J. 

Charles  J.  Kydd,  Treasurer 

23  S.  Harrison  Street . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  D.  Edwards,  Secretary 

503  Washington  Boulevard . Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Ralph  R.  Russ,  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Henry  W,  Ludman,  Vice  President 

335  Broadway . New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Samuel  N.  Benjamin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

31  W,  46th  Street . New  York  36,  N.Y. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Goodwin  Gibson,  President 

100  University  Avenue . Toronto  1,  Ont. 

H.  Wilfrid  Ford,  Vice  President 

143  Main  Street . Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ronald  H.  W.  Dempster,  Secretary 

15  King  Street,  W . Toronto  1,  Ont. 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
Clifford  W.  Johnson,  President 

422  Public  Service  Building . Portland  4,  Ore. 

John  S.  Baily,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  3703 . Portland  8,  Ore. 

.4rvin  a.  Burnett,  Secretary-Treasurer 

American  Bank  Building . Portland  5,  Ore. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
John  Chatley,  Jr.,  President 

135  South  Broad  Street . Philadelphia  9,  Pa. 

Hugh  F,  Gerhard,  Vice  President 

Washington  &  Ogontz . Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

15  North  40th  Street . Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 
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WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 
Harry  P.  Richter,  President 

123  Woodhaven  Drive . Pittsburgh  28,  Pa. 

Edmond  F.  O’Neill,  First  Vice  President 

810  East  Street . Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Berman,  Second  Vice  President 

1210  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Richard  J.  Aronson,  Third  Vice  President 

308  Frick  Building . Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

John  F.  Plunkett,  Secretary 

7216  Kelly  Street . Pittsbuigh  8,  Pa. 

Lon  H.  Grant,  Treasurer 

345  4th  Avenue . Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


PIEDMONT  CHAPTER 
Charles  H.  Philups,  Jr.,  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 

C.  Porter  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

500  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 

Richard  H.  Backy,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1009  E.  Main  Street . Richmond  19,  Va. 


QUEBEC  CHAPTER 
Albert  T.  Grimstead,  President 

425  River  Street . Verdun,  Que. 

Jean-Pierre  Gatien,  Vice  President-Secretary-Treasurer 
5504  Verdun  Avenue . Montreal,  Que. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento  2,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento  14,  Calif. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Vernon  E.  Taylor,  President 

826  Garnet  Street . San  Diego  9,  Calif. 

Ben  W.  Hagar,  Vice  President 

Rm.  157,  Civic  Center . San  Diego  I,  Calif. 

Peter  H.  Peckham,  Treasurer 

300  First  National  Bldg . San  Diego  I,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego  I,  Calif. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Heath  Angelo,  jR..  President 

425  15th  Street . Oakland  12,  Calif. 

G.  H.  Powell  Humphrey,  Vice  President 

209  Post  Street . San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  Francisco  20,  Calif. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
Chester  B.  Heineck,  President 

Rm.  1321,  411  N.  7th  Street . St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

Howard  S.  Godwin,  Jr..  Vice  President 

214  S.  Bemiston  Avenue . St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Oscar  F.  Renz,  Secretary -Treasurer 

804  Pine  Street . St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

TIDEWATER  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Karam,  President 

206  37th  Street,  P.  O.  Box  15. . .  .Newport  News,  Va. 
Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  President 

600  Kresge  Building . Norfolk  10,  Va. 

Gilman  Cooley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3824  Kecoughtan  Road . Hampton,  Va. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
B.  M.  Davenport,  President 

208  Thompson  Building . 

Veda  M.  Bostick,  Vice  President 

810  Atlas  Life  Building . 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1300  S.  Main  Street . 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Harold  J.  Kemp,  President 

Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169 . Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Vice  President 

315  E.  Second  S.  Street . Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah 

Taylor  H.  Merrill,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  W.  South  Temple  Street _ Salt  Lake  City  I ,  Utah 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  President 

925  15th  Street,  N.W . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  First  Vice  President 

2105  K  Street,  N.W . Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  Second  Vice  President 

201  Southern  Building . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Joseph  C.  Murray,  Secretary 

724  14th  Street,  N.W . Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Jack  R.  Jones,  Treasurer 

Box  351 . Arlington  1,  Va. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
E.  Charles  Ennett,  President 

2333  Third  Avenue . Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Vice  President 

575  Colman  Building . Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  E.  42nd  Street . Seattle  5,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Nolan,  T reasurer 

Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 

P.  O.  Box  3966 . Seattle  24,  Wash. 


.Tulsa  3,  Okla 
.Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
Tulsa  19,  Okla. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Chairman . Newport  News,  Va. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

H.  Perry  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Chairman.  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


i  J.  R.  Light,  Chairman . 

Robert  J.  Dotson,  Vice  Chairman 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Advisor . 

S.  H.  Albert . 

Richard  J.  Aronson . 

Richard  D.  Barker . 

Benjamin  Blank . 

WiLUAM  A.  Brennan,  Jr . 

Sam  E.  Brown . 

George  M.  Carpenter . 

•  John  H.  Cheatham . 

I  JosiAH  Collins . 

Roy  Deaton . 

Stanley  C.  Downing . . 

John  M.  Dwells . 

Wiley  S.  Eubanks . 

George  R.  Fessler . 

WiLUAM  GERHARDT . 

f  Maxine  R.  Hammond . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . 

Will  H.  Higgins . 

John  A.  Hunt . 

Charles  Kahn,  Jr . 

i  Harold  J.  Kemp . 

’  Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr . 

!  Harold  Lassoff . . 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr . 

i  George  M.  Lovejoy,  Jr . 

I  Y.T.  Lum . 

j.  John  R.  Lynch . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

W.  Merle  Mann . 

Harry  C.  Mathes . 


.Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. . .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
...Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I . .  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Chester,  Pa. 

...Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

...San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

....Cincinnati,  Ohio 
....Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Augusta,  Ga. 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
. . .  San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Des  Moines,  la. 

....Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Belleville,  Ill. 

. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. . .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. .  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
. .  Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Denver,  Colo. 


John  R.  McGauley . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

David  C.  McGinnis . Sacramento,  Calif. 

John  C.  McGrath . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Flew  Murphey . Macon,  Ga. 

James  H.  Nobil . Akron,  Ohio 

Charles  H.  Noble,  Jr . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

David  Nussbaum . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Harvey  D.  O’Neil . Seattle,  Wash. 

Arthur  E.  Parrish . Miami  Shores,  Fla. 

Alex  Z.  Perlstein . Hartford,  Conn. 

Louis  Pienta . Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  L.  Probst . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kenneth  R.  Rice . Chicago,  Ill. 

Myron  C.  Roberts . Brookline,  Mass. 

Sam  S.  Sherman . Canton,  Ohio 

WiNFREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  L.  Strobeck . Chicago,  HI. 

Victor  Swallow . Baltimore,  Md. 

Enrique  Valledor . Miami,  Fla. 

John  L.  Van  Buskirk . Portland,  Ore. 

John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Eugene  C.  Walter . Clayton,  Mo. 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . Houston,  Tex. 

Herbert  Ward . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Lloyd  F.  Ware . Miami,  Fla. 

Edwin  Whitney . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

J.  Marvin  Wicks . Atlanta,  Ga. 

AMO  COMMITTEE 

Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Greenville,  S.  C. 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Advisor . Chicago,  Ill. 

Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pituburgh,  Pa. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Verdun,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

accrediting  committee 

Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

David  W.  Childs,  Vice  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Stuart  W.  Edwards . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Harry  A.  Gillespie . Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 
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Robert  S.  Goodman.. 
Norman  F.  Gorsuch  . . 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg _ 

Carl  G.  Harding . 

Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr..  . 
Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr.. 

John  I.  Hill . 

J.  D.  Hollis . 

O.  B.  Johnston . 

William  W.  Murray. 
Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr. 

John  Ogden . 

Ralph  D.  Price . 

John  C.  Reid . 

Ralph  R.  Russ . 

Jules  Saxe . 

Walter  M.  Schultz.  . . 

Ixiuis  R.  Seybold . 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff.  . 

Waldemar  Spmid . 

C.  S.  Stallard . 

Owen  H.  Ward . 

J.  Marvin  Wicks . . 

Stanley  W.  Winn . 

Richard  V.  Works _ 


. Louisville,  Ky. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
. . .  .Wilmington,  Del. 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Columbia,  S.  C. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

_ San  Diego,  Calif. 

...Washington,  D.  C. 
. . .  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Chicago,  111. 

.Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 
....  New  York,  N,  Y. 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Hartford,  Conn. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

. .  .Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Dallas,  Tex, 


A.MO  activities  COMMITTEE 


Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  R.  Maenner,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Leonard  M.  Fishel . Lima,  Ohio 

Worthington  B.  Houghton . Washington,  D.  C. 

Morton  S.  Kline . Trenton,  N,  J. 

Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  111. 

Richard  L.  Larimore . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Harold  Lazaroff . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman. ..  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

|.  Wallace  Paletou,  Advisor . New  Orleans,  La, 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr..  Vice  Chairman . Dallas,  Tex. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Advisor . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Raymond  Bosley . ■ . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

J.  Hal  Brown . Amarillo,  Tex. 

J.  A.  Burney . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  Albert  DeWitt . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Lawrence  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Fhomas  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

W.  C.  Miller . Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  £.  Montgomery . Austin,  Tex. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Richard  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Vice  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Advisor . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  Perry  Holmes . Detroit.  Mich. 

Thomas  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

college  contact  committee 

John  Harrison,  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Russel  A.  Pointer,  Vice  Chairman.  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  H.  Allen . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Donald  L.  Arado . Chicago,  HI. 

Ross  J.  Beatty,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emerson  R.  Boyd . Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Clarice  Busch . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

David  E.  Constine,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

J.  Albert  DeWitt . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Walter  M.  Evans . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Robert  K.  Gannaway . Chicago,  111. 

Jose  £.  Geigel . Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

Edward  T.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

Ben  W.  Hagar . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Charles  T.  Hall . r. . . ..  Shreveport,  La. 

William  R.  Carrington  Jones . Memphis,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Jorgenson . Dallas,  Tex. 

Arthur  J.  Lariviere . Worcester,  Mass. 

James  M.  Marshall . Charlottesville,  Va. 

Charles  M.  Marsteller,  Jr . Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Robert  M.  Mcxire . Wichita,  Kans. 

Harland  L.  Mossman,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kenet  Pearce . La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Alfred  A.  Plamann . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Alfred  G.  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Louie  Reese . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Leonard  H.  Scane . Evanston,  Ill. 

Clarke  C.  Stayman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Albert  Westendorf . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

M.  Tigner  Wiggins . Atlanta,  Ga. 

COURSES  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 

Henry  Beaumont,  Chairman . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

William  E.  Alexander . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin  S.  Berman . Boston,  Mass. 

Alden  H.  Brown . Denver,  Colo. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irving  P.  Durchslag . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lawrence  D.  Edwards . Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Kelvin  Greenstreet . Seattle,  Wash. 

WiLUAM  B.  Guy,  Jr . Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  P.  Heasley . Orlando,  Fla. 
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John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  III. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

James  C.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  McCray . Evansville,  Ind. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Earle  R.  Vaughan . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Percy  E.  Wagner . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Whitney . Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.,  C/iairman. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Warner  Baird,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Gilman  Cooley . Hampton,  Va. 

Jack  McCarthy . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ralph  Russ .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Struthers . Denver,  Colo. 

JOURNAL  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

H.  Perry  Holmes,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Edward  C.  Hustace . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Theodore  P.  Lebro . Fulton,  N.  Y. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  Ellsworth  Stevens . Baltimore,  Md. 

PANELS  and  speakers  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  B.  Knowles,  Chairman . Denver,  Colo. 

Vincent  Mead,  Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jules  B.  Altemus . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Harry  R.  Arneson,  Jr . Fargo,  N.  D. 

Walter  Avery . Boston,  Mass. 

David  M.  Batavia . Tucson,  Ariz. 

Alexander  S.  Beal . Boston,  Mass. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Bertram  A  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  L.  Fisher . Lomita,  Calif. 

James  E.  Gallagher . Chicago,  111. 

J.  B.  Gillespie . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kenneth  Grosse . Lansdale,  Pa. 

Melton  D.  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  G.  Haynie . Orlando,  Fla. 

James  J.  Hesson . Irvington,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Kimbali . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Weeden  B.  Nichols . Dallas,  Tex. 

Norman  Ostrow . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . Columbia,  Mo. 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . Houston,  Tex. 


PUBLICATIONS 

William  Walters,  Jr.,  Chairman. .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Perry  Holmes,  Advisor . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  R.  Bailey . Chicago,  Ill. 

Michael  A.  Conlon . Miami,  Fla. 

Wayne  Courtright . Stockton,  Calif. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stuart  W.  Elliott . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Alfred  S.  Friedman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  J.  Gothold . Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  Layton . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ray  T.  Sterunc . Miami,  Fla. 

Morton  G.  Thalhi.mer . Richmond,  Va. 

L.  M.  VON  Schilling,  Jr . Hampton,  Va. 
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The  Manager’s  Eminent  Qualifications  for  the  Role 
of  ‘Expert  Witness.’  hanford.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  25-30. 

GAS  BURNERS 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  1959,  p.  111. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Government  as  an  Urban  Property  Owner,  dc  font. 
March  1960,  pp.  141-144. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 
Community  Problems  from  Government  Ownership 
of  Urban  Real  Estate,  hanford.  March  1960,  pp. 
132-134. 

Government  as  an  Urban  Property  Owner.  DU  font. 
March  1960,  pp.  141-144. 

GRATES 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  110-111. 
HEATING  SYSTEM 
Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  19.59,  p.  110. 

HOUSES 

Cooperative  Housing  in  Europe,  townsend.  June  1960, 
pp.  247-253. 

Homes,  Apartments,  Offices— The  Indian  Hills  Dei'el- 
opment.  feterson.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  94-98. 

The  Single-Family  Dwelling  in  Today’s  Rental  .Mar¬ 
ket.  WILSON.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  41-42. 

HOUSING,  see.  Cooperative  Housing 
HUNTING  MARSH,  see.  Marsh,  Hunting 
INCOME 

Producing  Net  Income  in  Apartment  Houses,  basif. 
June  1960,  pp.  235-236. 

INFLATION 

To  Be  or  Not  To  Be  .  .  .  That  Is  the  Escalator  Clause. 
Sept.  59,  pp.  46-52. 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
.Advisory  Boards,  Councils,  and  Committees.  Sept. 

1959,  pp.  59-64;  Dec.  1959,  pp.  123-127;  March 

1960,  pp.  161-164;  June  1960,  pp.  279-282. 

Chapter  Officers.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  56-58;  Dec.  19.59,  pp. 

120-122;  March  1960,  pp.  158-160;  June  1960,  pp. 
276-278. 

The  Journal  Is  Celebrating  Its  25th  Birthday!  Dec. 
1959,  pp.  107-109. 

National  Officers.  Sept.  1959,  pp  55-56;  Dec.  1959,  pp. 
119-120;  March  1960,  pp.  157-158;  June  1960,  pp. 
275-276. 

New  Accredited  Management  Organizations.  Dec. 

1959,  p.  117;  March  1960,  p.  156. 

New  Certifications.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  112-116;  March 

1960,  pp.  155-156;  June  1960,  pp.  271-274. 

Past  Presidents’  Club.  Sept.  1959,  p.  64;  Dec.  1959,  p. 

128;  March  1960,  p.  165;  June  1960,  p.  283. 

President  for  1959.  Dec.  1959,  p.  68. 

President  for  1960.  Dec.  1959,  p.  66-67. 

Professional  Pledge.  March  1960,  p.  168. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents  for  1960.  March  1960,  p.  130- 
131. 

Rosters  (CPM  and  AMO) .  March  1960,  pp.  167-224. 
LABOR 

Labor-Management  Consultation:  A  Plan  for  Increas¬ 
ing  Efficiency,  massell.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  43—45. 
LEASE 

To  Be  or  Not  To  Be  .. .  That  Is  the  Escalator  Clause. 
Sept.  1959,  pp.  46-52. 

LOFT  BUILDING 

Loft  Buildings:  How  Do  They  Stand  Today?  KRUEtiER. 
^pt.  1959,  pp.  21-24. 
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maintenance 

Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  p.  153. 
MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

Section:  Sept.  19.59,  pp.  .53-.54:  Dec.  19.59,  pp.  110-111; 
March  1960,  pp.  152-1.54;  June  1960,  pp.  269-270. 

SrBjECTs; 

.Automatic  Water  Feeds.  Dec.  19.59,  p.  110. 

Care  of  Aluminum  Doors  and  Windows.  June  1960,  p. 
269. 

Cheap  .Air  Valves  .Are  Expensive.  March  1960,  pp.  152- 
153. 

Dcp’t  of  Anti-Casement  Windows.  Sept.  19.59,  p.  54. 
“They  Don’t  Make  Boiler  Tubes  Like  They  Used  To." 
Dec.  1959,  p.  110. 

How  To  Repair  Cigaret  Burns  in  Carpets  in  Five 
Minutes!  Sept.  1959,  p.  54. 

Ice,  Salt  and  Sand.  Dec.  1959,  p.  111. 

An  Interesting  New  Decorating  Material.  March  1960, 
p.  154. 

Knocking  Pipes  and  Radiators.  March  1960,  p.  153. 
Longer  Life  for  Grates.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  110-111. 

Loxon  Concrete  Patch.  June  1960,  p.  270. 

Mending  Made  Easier.  March  1960,  p.  153. 

Mercury  Toggle  Switches.  March  1960,  p.  152. 

More  About  Epoxies.  June  1960,  p.  269. 

An  Office  Machine  Earns  Its  Keep.  March  1960,  p.  154. 
Oil  and  Steam  Boilers.  June  1960,  pp.  269-270. 

Oil  Burners  and  Gas  Need  Air,  Too.  Dec.  1959,  p.  111. 
Other  Hot  Water  Troubles.  Sept.  1959,  p.  53. 

Paint  “Gloves”— Not  Brushes,  ^pt.  1959,  p.  54. 

New  Panel  Board  Products.  Sept.  1959,  p.  53. 
Repairing  Aluminum  Doors.  June  1960,  p.  269. 
Resistant  Roaches.  March  1960,  p.  152. 

Save  Money  Through  Cleanliness.  Dec.  1959,  p.  111. 
.Some  Other  Uses  of  Aluminum.  March  1960,  p.  154. 
Tagging  Control  Valves.  March  1960,  p.  152. 

The  Washing  Machine  Nuisance.  Sept.  1959,  p.  53. 

MARSH,  HUNTING 

Making  a  Sport  Pay  Its  Way  by  Increasing  the  Pro¬ 
ductivity  of  a  Hunting  Marsh,  adams.  March  1960, 
pp.  150-151. 

MEDICAL  BUILDING 

Medical  Building  Problems,  coodman.  June  1960,  pp. 
245-246. 

METROPOLITAN  CITY 

Suburbia  Explodes — The  Metropolitan  City,  gardiner. 
Dec.  1959,  pp.  102-106. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

The  Birth,  Life  and  Death  of  an  Office  Building. 

BAILEY.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  69-74. 

Homes,  Apartments,  Offices— The  Indian  Hills  Devel¬ 
opment.  PETERSON.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  94-98. 

Loft  Buildings:  How  Do  They  Stand  Today?  krlecer. 
Sept.  1959,  pp.  21-24. 

Medical  Building  Problems.  Goodman.  June  1960,  pp. 
24S-246. 

OFFICE  MACHINES 

Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  p.  154. 


OIL  BURNERS 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  19.59,  p.  111. 

OWNERSHIP,  see  also,  Government  Ownership 
Ownership  Problems  in  Urban  Renewal  Areas  arn- 
HEIM.  March  1960,  pp.  135-138. 

Trends  in  Real  Estate  Ownership  and  Development. 
HANFORD.  June  1960,  pp.  259-266. 

PAINT  GLOVES 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Sept.  1959,  p.  54. 

PANEL  BOARD 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Sept.  1959,  p.  53. 

PHOTO -COPY  MACHINE 
Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  p.  154. 

PIPES 

The  Facts  .dbout  Corrosion  in  Water  Pipe  Systems. 

SHLILDENER.  Scpt.  1959,  pp.  35-40. 

Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  p.  153. 
PROFESSION 

Property  Management  Is  a  Profession,  kemp.  June 
1960,  pp.  267-268. 

PROFESSIONAL 

What  Is  a  Professional?  hanford.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  90-93. 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
Homes,  Apartments,  Offices— The  Indian  Hills  Devel¬ 
opment.  PETERSON.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  94-98. 

How  To  Rent  Third-Floor  Walk-Up  Apartments. 

DOWNS.  March  1960,  pp.  145-149. 

"How  We  Handle  Rental  Delinquencies.”  Sept.  1959, 
pp.  3-17. 

Labor-Management  Consultation:  A  Plan  for  Increas¬ 
ing  Efficiency,  massell.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  43-45. 
Latest  Developments  in  the  Syndication  Field,  helms- 
LEV.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  75-77. 

Making  a  Sport  Pay  Its  Way  by  Increasing  the  Pro¬ 
ductivity  of  a  Hunting  Marsh,  adams.  March  1960, 
pp.  150-151. 

Management  in  the  Bahamas:  The  Coral  Harbour 
Story.  CORRIGAN.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  78-84. 

Management  in  the  Small  City,  lebro.  June  1960,  pp. 
231-234. 

Medical  Building  Problems.  Goodman.  June  1960,  pp. 
245-246. 

Property  Management  Is  a  Profession,  kemp.  June 
1960,  pp.  267-268. 

PROPERTY  MANAGER 

An  Advertising  Angle  for  the  Small  Property  Manager. 

MAiR.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  31-32. 

The  Manager’s  Eminent  Qualifications  for  the  Role 
of  “Expert  Witness."  hanford.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  25-30. 
Putting  Your  Signs  To  Work,  wright.  June  1960,  pp. 
254-256. 

IVhat  Is  a  Professional?  hanford.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  90-93. 
PUBLICITY 

Newspaper  Publicity  “For  Peanuts."  elliotf.  Sept. 
1959,  pp.  33-34. 

RADIATORS 

Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  p.  153. 
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RAII  ROAD 


SHOPPING  CENTERS 


Thr  Dramn  of  Railroad  Rea!  Estate,  boisi.  |nnc  lOfiO, 
pp.  237-240. 

REAl.  ESTA  I  E 

Community  Problems  from  Government  Ownership 
of  Urban  Real  Estate,  hanford.  March  I960,  pp. 
I32-I34. 

Government  as  an  Urban  Property  Owner,  dl' font. 
March  I960,  pp.  I41-I44. 

Is  Real  Estate  Being  Condemned  to  Death?  March 
I960,  pp.  I. 32-1 44. 

The  Real  Estate  Outlook,  walkkr.  June  I960,  pp. 
241-244. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEVELOPMENT 

Homes,  Apartments,  Offices— The  Indian  Hills  Devel¬ 
opment.  FFTEHsoN.  Dix.  I9.'>9,  pp.  94-98. 

Management  in  the  Bahamas:  The  Coral  Harbour 
Story.  c;oRRicAN.  Dec.  1959,  pp.  78-84. 

Trends  in  Real  Estate  Ownership  and  Der>elopment. 
HANFORD.  June  I960,  pp.  2.59-266. 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 

Latest  Developments  in  the  Syndication  Eield.  hfi.ms- 
i.F.v.  Dec.  19.59,  pp.  7.5-77. 

.Management  in  the  Bahamas:  The  Coral  Harbour 
Story.  coRRicAN.  Dec.  1959,  pp  78-84. 

RE.AL  ESTATE  V.ALUE,  ice.  Value,  Real  Estate 

REDEVELOPMENT 

Shouldn’t  Department  Stores  Invest  in  ‘Human  Park¬ 
ing’  Downtown?  martin.  Dec.  19.59,  pp.  85-89. 

REHABILITATION 

Rehabilitation  of  a  Storage  Warehouse,  .adams.  June 
1960,  pp.  257-258. 

RENTAL  DELINQUENCIES 

“How  We  Handle  Rental  Delinquencies.’’  Sept.  19.59. 
pp.  3-17. 

RENTAL  MARKET 

The  Single-Eamily  Dwelling  in  Today’s  Rental  Mar¬ 
ket.  WILSON.  Sept.  1959,  pp.  41-42. 

RESINS,  EPOXY 

Maintenance  Exchange.  June  1960,  p.  269. 

ROACHES 

Maintenance  Exchange.  March  I960,  p.  152. 

SALT 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  1959,  p.  111. 

SAND 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  1959,  p.  111. 


Discount  Department  Stores  in  Shopping  Centers. 

KRAViTZ.  June  1960,  pp.  226-230. 

Two  Back  Yards  Don’t  Make  a  Shopping  Center  Site. 
HASSFi.BACH.  .Sept.  1959,  pp.  18-20 

sk;n.s 

Pulling  Your  Signs  To  Work,  wricht.  June  1960,  pp. 
254-256. 

SINGLE-FAMILY  HOMES,  .ice.  Houses 
SHE 

Two  Back  Yards  Don’t  Make  a  Shopping  Center  Site. 
HAssFLB.ACH.  Sept.  19.59,  pp.  18-20. 

SWITCHES,  TOGGLE 
Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  p.  1.52. 

SYNDICAIES 

Latest  Developments  in  the  Syndication  Eield.  hki.ms-^ 
i.F^ .  Dec.  19.59,  pp.  75-77. 

URB.AN  RENEWAL 

Ownership  Problems  in  Urban  Reneival  .Ireas.  arn- 
iiFiM.  .March  1960,  pp.  13.5-138. 

What  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  Means  to  Urban 
Real  tlstate  Values,  mccormack.  March  1960,  pp. 
138-141. 

I  RB.ANISM 

Suburbia  Explodes— The  Metropolitan  City.  (Gardiner. 
Dec.  1959,  pp.  102-106. 

VALUE,  REAL  EST.ATE 

What  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  Means  to  Urbanl 
Real  Estate  Values,  mc  corm.ack.  March  1960,  pp,l 
138-141.  I 

VALVES  i 

Maintenance  Exchange.  March  1960,  pp.  152-153.  ] 

W  ALK-UP  APARTMENT.S,  see,  Apartments 
WAREHOUSES 

Rehabilitation  of  a  Storage  Warehouse,  adams.  June 
1960,  pp.  257-258. 

WASHING  MACHINES 
Maintenance  Exchange.  Sept.  1959,  p.  53. 

W  ATER,  HOT 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Sept.  1959,  p.  53. 

WATER  FEEDS 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Dec.  1959,  p.  110. 

WATER  PIPES 

The  Eacts  About  Corrosion  in  Water  Pipe  Systems, 
SHULDENER.  Scpt.  1959,  pp.  35-40. 

WINDOW'S 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Sept.  1959,  p.  54;  June  1960,  p 
269. 
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